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INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND MODERN 
CIVILIZATION 


By 


Dr. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


THE constructive ideas on which civilization is built are 
conventionally traced to this or that country, Greece 
or Rome, China or India. There is an old Talmudic 
saying—The Rabbis ask, why was the Law given in 
the wilderness, and the answer is given: In order that 
no one country could claim proprietary rights over it. 
This is true of all ideas. They are by nature universal. 
They may arise in individuals and may develop their 
power through communities. But we cannot speak of 
them as belonging to this person or that community. 
This would be to violate their character as _ ideas. 
Ideas are not dead things. They have hands and feet. 
They are alive and challenging. They are charged with 
power. Their action is unpredictable. 
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II 

Perhaps in this great religious centre,’ I may be 
forgiven if I refer to the fundamental spiritual values 
of the Indian tradition which may be helpful for 
fostering world unity. I must, however, caution that 
this brief and general discussion should not be taken 
as a complete or even an adequate account of the 
different religious traditions. 

The problem of religion arises from the realization 
of the imperfect condition of man. Life is not merely 
a physical phenomenon or a biological process. Who 
shall save me from the body of this death, from the 
snares and dangers of this world? The need for 
redemption implies the presence of conditions and 
circumstances from which we seek escape or liberation. 

The fundamental concepts of Indian religious life 
may be briefly indicated. The goal of life is communion 
with the Supreme. It is a life of realization, a gnosis, 
an inner intuitive vision of God, which achieves absolute 
freedom and escapes from the blind servitude to ordinary 
experience. It is a subtle interwovenness with the realities 
of the spiritual world. It is not knowledge or the 
recognition of universal ideas through a_ dialectical 
process or analysis of empirical data. It is analogous 
to Plato’s vision of an irresistible harmony with the 
deepest reality of the world inspired and sustained by 
the spiritual in us. 

There is a distinction between intellectual recognition 
and spiritual realization. We can free ourselves from 


1. This article is based on the Presidential address at the 18th session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Annamalainagar, 
South India, near which stands the famous Nataraja (Siva) 
Temple of Chidambaram. 
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the shackles of the body and in a split second we can 
see the truth and be overcome by it. We see God 
so intensely that the soul is more certain and more 
possessed by the sight of God than the bodily eye by the 
light of day. | 

Intuition is not emotion but the claim to certain 
knowledge. It gives us a sense of divine reality as a 
thing immediately certain and directly known. The 
sense of God penetrates the seer’s consciousness, but it 
does not come like the light of day, something external, 
something out there in space. The barrier that 
separates the seer from the divine life is broken down. 
It is the aim of the seer to live in the light and 
inspiration of this experience, to be one with God in 
an abiding union. 

The records of these experiences are the Vedas, 
‘ever the same yet changing ever. The Vedas which 
constitute the essential foundation of the entire spiritual 
tradition of India are based on integral experience. 
The term Veda, derived from the root vid, refers to a 
doctrine based not on faith or revelation but on a 
higher knowledge attained through a process of intuition 
or seeing. The Vedas are seen by the rsis, the seers 
of the earliest times. The Vedas do not give us theories 
or theologies. The hymns contain reflection of a con- 
sciousness that is in communion with metaphysical 
reality. The gods themselves are not mere images but 
projections of the experience of ‘significance, of forces 
directly perceived in man, in nature or beyond. The 
Vedas are neither infallible nor all-inclusive. Spiritual 
truth is a far greater thing than the scriptures. We 
recognize the truth and value of much that has been 
proclaimed by non-Vedic prophets and we are led 
equally to perceive the insight of many religious 
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teachers in later centuries. The Veda is a record of 
inspired wisdom and deep inner experience. 

The second factor is the emphasis on the divine 
possibilities of man. The Supreme is in the soul of 
man. For the Upanisads, as for Plato and Philo, man 
is a celestial plant. 

Godhead can be described and approached in various 
ways. The Hindu thinkers were conscious of the 
immensity, the infinity, the inexhaustibility and the 
mysteriousness of the Supreme Spirit. A negative 
theology develops. Brahman is a reality which transcends 
space and time and so is greater than human understanding 
can grasp. Brahman is silence. Yet Brahman is the 
continuing power which pervades and upholds the world. 
He is the real of the real, the foundation on which 
the world rests. He is essential freedom. His different 
functions of creation, preservation and perfection are 
personalized in the forms of Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 
The individual deities are affiliated to one or the other. 
When approaching the different conceptions and re- 
presentations of the Supreme, the Hindu has a sense 
of humility, a deep awareness of human frailty. Even 
if religions claim to be the result of divine revelation, 
the forms and contents are necessarily the products of 
the human mind. 

Religion reflects both God and man. As religion 
is a life to be lived, not a theory to be accepted or a 
belief to be adhered to, it allows scope and validity 
to varied approaches to the Divine. There may be 
different revelations of the Divine but they are all forms 
of the Supreme. If we surround our souls with a shell, 
national pride, racial superiority, frozen articles of faith 
and empty presumption of castes and classes, we stifle 
and suppress the breath of the spirit. The Upanisads 
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are clear that the flame is the same even though the 
types of fuel used may vary. “Though cows are of 
many colours, their milk is of one colour; the truth is 
one like the milk while the forms used are many like 
the cows.” . Again, the Bhagavata says “Even as the 
several senses discern the different qualities of one 
object, so also the different scriptures indicate the many 
aspects of the one Supreme.” 

In the Upanisads we find a four-fold status of the 
Supreme Reality. While the world is the form of the 
divine, the cause is three-fold. 

The problem facing man is the conflict between 
the divine and the undivine in him. The Yogasutrabhasya 
says that the stream of mind flows in two directions, 
the one leading to virtue, the other to vice. To 
overcome the conflict and integrate the personality is 
the aim of religion. The problem has no meaning for 
beasts and gods as Aristotle says. It concerns the 
human predicament. 

There are different recognized pathways by which 
the duality is overcome and perfection reached. In 
order to see in the world of spiritual reality, we must 
close our eyes to the world of nature. The Katha 
Upanisad says that man is turned outward by his 
senses and so loses contact with his own deepest self. 
His soul has become immersed in outer things, in power 
and possessions. It must turn round to find its right 
direction and find the meanings and realities it has 
missed. To hear the melodies of spirit, we must shut 
off the noise of the world. This is not to renounce 
the powers of sight, hearing and speech. It is to open 
the inner eye to spiritual realities, capture the sounds 
that come from the world of spirit, sing in silence the 
hymn of praise to the Supreme Being. 
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True religious life must express itself in love and 
aim at the unity of mankind. “Bead, necklaces, rosaries, 
triple paint on forehead, or putting on ashes, pilgrimages, 
baths in holy rivers, meditation, or image worship do 
not purify a man as service of fellow-creatures does.” 
The Hindu dreamed of universal peace. The goal of 
world unity is to be achieved by ahimsa which is 
insisted on by Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. The 
fact that the Tamil classic Tirukkural is claimed by 
different religious sects indicates its catholicity. Its 
emphasis on ahimsa or non-violence in its varied appli- 
cations, ethical, economic and social, shows the importance 
which ancient Tamil culture gave to it. Tirukkural is 
used by the Buddhists and the Jains, the Saivites 
and the Vaisnavites. It is called podumurai or common 
scripture. The other two works of Tamil literature, 
Silappathikaram and Manimekhalai, exalt the virtues of 
chastity and renunciation. Even Manu intended the 
message of India to be of universal application. “All 
the people of the world would learn from the leaders 
of this country the lessons for their behaviour.” 

There is a persistent misunderstanding that we look 
upon the world as an illusion and this view is attributed 
to Samkara. The Brahma Sitra clearly makes out that 
the world is not non-existent, that it is not a mental 
aberration. Of course Samkara affirms that the world 
is not Brahman. As the manifestation of Brahman it 
is real only in a secondary sense. By no means is it 
to be dismissed as utterly unreal. It is different from 
illusory existence. Samkara makes out that the world 
is a progressive manifestation of the Supreme. In this 
religious centre, I may mention the following verse : 
“The three worlds are but the dancing hall of God 
Siva. The king of dancers is the Supreme God himself. 
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The audience, actors and the stage are evolved and 
ordered by the Lord from his own self in association 
with his Sakti.” 

Though there was no missionary motive, no attempt 
to convert others to the Hindu faith, its influence 
extended to other regions like Java, Bali, where we still 
have a Hindu colony, and other parts of the East. 
Greek leaders like Heliodorus became devotees of the 
Hindu faith. While missionary religions carry out 
propaganda and are interested in the increase of the 
number of their followers, Hindu religion was not what 
we call a proselytizing religion, though in its great days 
it had no objection to foreigners accepting the Hindu faith. 


III. 

Buddhism which arose in India was an attempt to 
achieve a purer Hinduism. It may be called a heresy 
of Hinduism or a reform within Hinduism. The formative 
years of Buddhism were spent in the Hindu religious 
environment. It shares in a large measure the basic 
presuppositions of Hinduism. It is a product of the 
Hindu religious ethos. But soon it established itself as 
a distinctive religious tradition. It split early into two 
branches, though the nature of its thought and teaching 
is common to its different expressions. The Hinayana 
is the southern, Pali or Theravada Buddhism; the 
Mahayana is the northern, mainly Sanskrit Buddhism. 
Both groups claim that they are loyal to the teachings 
of the Buddha. The former is more monastic than the 
latter. Mahayana has been more sensitive to the 
religious yearnings of the people. While Hinayana 
places its emphasis on individual attainment of salvation, 
the Mahayana emphasizes the grace of the Divine. It 
is sometimes contended that the Mahayana Buddhism 
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reveals a stage of truth greater than that which the 
Buddha gave to his followers in the Pali scriptures as 


they were not spiritually mature to receive the higher 


stage of truth. 
The name Buddha means the Awakened One, from 


the root budh, to awaken. The Buddha is one who has 
attained spiritual realization. He gives us a way based 
on clear knowledge, on awakening. Buddhism is a 
system of spiritual realization. So in Buddhism personal 
realization is the starting point. The religious experience 
of the Buddha is the fundamental source of the religious 
knowledge of the Buddhists. The Udana says that he 
who attains final knowledge fulfils the vow of celibacy, 
he is the Brahmana who has the right to declare the 
truth. | 

From his experience of enlightenment the Buddha 
derived his doctrines. The four-fold truth, the nature 
of man and the character of the world, the cause of 
this predicament, the way by which man may rise 
above it and the state of enlightenment or release from 
subjection to time are the results of his own experience 
of truth. The Buddha shared with men those aspects 
of his experience which can be expressed in words. 
The state of enlightenment is beyond ‘definition or 
description. The Buddha refused to speculate on the 
nature of transcendent reality. Each of us has to follow 
in the footsteps of the Buddha who blazed the path. 
Each individual has to attain the experience by his own 
individual effort. Only when the individual himself 
experiences enlightenment, he is said to know the truth 
or be enlightened. He is then freed from the shackles 
of earth-bound existence and becomes divine. The 
scriptures, the Pali Tripitakas, are the sources for the 
knowledge of truth, since they record the Buddha’s 
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teachings. The seekers of the past and the masters of 
the present attained salvation by devotion to the path 
revealed by the Buddha and placing their trust in him. 

The Buddha stresses the possibility and need for 
each individual attaining the truth. The Hinayana 
holds that the experience of enlightenment which was 
realized by the Buddha is attainable by other human 
individuals if they follow the path in his footsteps. 
Every individual has in him the possibility of becoming 
an arhat, who is superior to time and has conquered 
the world. The Mahayana adopts the ideal of the 
Bodhisattva who, though he has attained release, out 
of concern and love for mankind lived in the world 
where he may serve men by bestowing hope and guiding 
their steps. It preaches universal salvation. In Hinayana 
the founder of Buddhism is worshipped as the Divine. 
The other deities worshipped by men pay homage to 
the Buddha. He is said to be the instructor not only 
of men but of gods: He is to be adored as the saviour 
of men through the truth which he exemplified in his 
life. In the Mahayana, the earthly Buddha is the 
eternal Buddha who reveals himself in all worlds. 
Gautama Sakyamuni is an earthly incarnation of the 
Eternal Buddha who exists in countless worlds. All 
things are subject to him. All existences are the results 
of his creation. The nature of Godhead which has 
developed in the Mahayana is analogous to the Hindu 
conception. According to the doctrine of the Trikaya, 
the Dharmakaya or the body of Dharma is the 
ultimate first principle, the Divine from which all 
things proceed and to which they all return. It is 
the ultimate Godhead completely transcendent to 
the world. The next category of the Divine is the 
Sambhogakaya, the body of bliss or enlightenment. 
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This answers to the personal God, who is the creator 
and preserver of the universe. He is the deity wor- 
shipped by man. Nirmanakaya is the manifestation 
of the Divine on earth. It is the Divine incarnate 
in human life and history for the purpose of making 
the Divine known to man. Mahayana Buddhism has 
scope for the gracious saving power of the Divine. It 
is not merely by human effort but by divine grace 
that man attains salvation. 

The Buddha recognizes diverse ways to reach the 
truth. But when the truth is attained, the way falls 
away. One need not insist that it is the only way to 
reach the truth. The Buddha gives us the parable of 
the raft. Any person who wishes to cross a dangerous 
river having built a raft for this purpose would indeed 
be a fool if, when he had crossed, he were to put 
the raft on his shoulders and take it with him on his 
journey.2— In China when the followers of Confucianism; 
Taoism and Buddhism meet and exalt their own religion, 
they conclude with the chorus: ‘Religions are many, 
reason is one; we are all brothers.’ Prince Shotuko of 
Japan (seventh century A.D.) reconciled Shintoism, 
Confucianism and Buddhism—“Shinto is the source and 
root of the Way, and shot up with the sky and the 
earth, teaches man the Primal Way; Confucianism is 
the branch and foliage of the Way, and bursting forth 
with man, it teaches him the Middle Way; Buddhism 
is the flower and fruit of the Way, and appearing 
after man’s mental powers matured, teaches him the 


2. Majjhima Nikaya, xxii. Compare the Upanisad—‘‘The wise one 
studies the scriptures intent on understanding their significance 
and (having found it) throws away the books as he who seeks 
the grain throws away the chaff.” 
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Final Way. Hence to love one in preference to another, 
only shows man’s selfish passion....indeed each new 
creed enlightens the old.” 

According to the Buddha’s Four-fold Truth, the 
nature of human existence is said to be of a fugitive 
and fragile character. This did not mean for the Buddha 
a world-negating creed with no concern for temporal 
affairs. The Buddha is not only the discoverer of truth 
but also its revealer to mankind. He shares with men 
the truth which he has attained. He shows men the 
way by which truth may be found. The middle path 
of religious realization is not only the end of religion 
but also the means by which truth is attained. The 
means of attaining the goal participates in the nature 
of the goal itself. The ethical means and the spiritual 
end cannot. be separated. The end of enlightenment 
enters into the means. It is impossible for a people 
who despise the world to produce the art and culture 
which enriches our world. Buddhism does not cause men. 
to turn from the pursuits and endeavours of human life. 

Buddhism purports to be a universal religion appli- 
cable to all mankind. In the Mahayana not only one’s 
personal salvation but that of all creatures is stressed. 
Through their infinite love for struggling humanity, the 
Bodhisattvas elect to postpone the final bliss of nirvana 
to which they are entitled, so that they may continue 
the unending labour of saving the souls of all since all 
are destined for Buddhahood. 

The Buddha entrusted to his followers the propaga- 
tion of his doctrine. Under the patronage of Asoka 
who became a convert to Buddhism, repenting bitterly 
the carnage involved in the conquest of Kalinga, 
Buddhism became widespread in India. Asoka ordered 
to be carved in stone columns and rocks the precepts 
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of Buddhism. He enjoined his ‘children’, i.e. his people, 
to love one another, to be kind to animals, to respect 
all religions. This zealous Emperor, the ‘beloved of 
the gods’, had relations with the countries of the 
Mediterranean and West Asia. He _ sent abroad 
missionaries to spread the Buddhist gospel. Tradition 
has it that his own son carried the doctrine to Ceylon. 
It has spread to many other lands from Afghanistan 
- to Japan. It is a _ supra-regional religion. In the 
process of its expansion Buddhism absorbed into itself 
the traditions and cultures of the different areas which 
have accepted its message. While accepting the beliefs 
and practices of the native peoples, it has helped to 
refine them. 


IV 

According to Jainism, a Tirthankara is one who 
provides the ship to cross the world of samsara. The 
ship is the dharma. The Tirthankara is the arhat, the 
object of worship. Such a person revitalizes the dharma 
of the world. By destroying the four karmas, he attains 
the four eminent qualities of infinite knowledge, infinite 
perception, infinite power and infinite bliss. Endowed 
with these qualities he becomes an omniscient being 
who spends the rest of his life in the world for the 
good of mankind. When the self realizes its true 
nature it is freed from subjection to time or as it is 
said, it is released from rebirth. He becomes the 
perfect being. The siddha is worshipped because he 
represents the final spiritual perfection. The arhat, the 
siddha, the sangha and the dharma are the four objects 
of supreme value worthy of adoration. Jainism emphasizes 
the potential divine stature of man and its teaching 
claims to be of universal application. 
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Vv 

In Zoroastrianism there is a dualism, an open 
struggle between two forces. Ahura Mazda and Angra 
Mainyu are the two warring principles and in their 
struggle is grounded the drama of cosmic life and 
human history. The one is the principle of light, justice 
and the good; the other is the principle of darkness, 
injustice and evil. The battle between these two is 
decided by the victory of the good. Before the triumph 
of light over darkness is complete, the universe and 
mankind must pass through endless cycles of exhausting 
torment and untiring strife. Man in the world is 
confronted by the choice between the two principles. 
Since the conflict between the two principles is universal 
as to space and time, the choice which man must make 
is not differentiated and delimited by empirical boundary 
stones. As a matter of course, those who are called to 
be followers of Ahura Mazda form among themselves 
bonds of spiritual solidarity, having nothing to do with 
empirical relations between them, relations derived 
from considerations of race, political allegiance and 
racial groups. The doctrine is a _ universalist one. 
The Avesta says: “The souls of the faithful of both 
sexes in the Aryan countries, the Turanian countries, 
the Sarnatian countries, the Syrian countries, the 
Dacian countries, in all countries—all these do we- 
venerate.” 

Here we have an explicit definition of a universal 
religious community which supersedes all distinctions of 
race, caste and nationality. A believer, wheresoever he 
be found, is an object of veneration. In the Zoroastrian 
sense, a believer is one who, irrespective of his political 
allegiance and earthly origin, becomes a follower of 
Ahura Mazda in the pursuit of justice and peace. 


j 
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Zarathustra teaches: ‘And we worship the former religions 
of the World devoted to righteousness’. 


VI 

Persia, though defeated at Marathon and Salamis, 
exerted a powerful influence on the post-exilic Hebrew 
prophets and the Hellenic world. Immediately after 
the two great Athenian victories over the army and 
the navy of the Persians, a vast transformation is 
apparent in Hellenic religious life, due to the penetration 
of Indian and Zoroastrian ideas. Professor Flinders 
Petrie, the great Egyptologist, in his excavation of 
Memphis, the capital of ancient Egypt, discovered in 
the Persian strata of the city, pottery, beads and figures 
of Indian type. Commenting on it, he writes: ‘The 
importance of the Indian colony in Memphis under the 
Persian empire lies in its bearing on its importation of 
Indian thought and the rise of the ascetic movement before 
Christ which culminated in western  monachism.” 
Reverend Frank Knight writes: ‘Monasteries or groups 
of ascetic devotees living together in a communal form 
and ordering their lives on rules laid down by Indians 
were established in Egypt by 340 B.C. It is in many 
ways probable that Greek Stocism was not an indigenous 
Hellenic product, but merely infiltration via Egypt of 
beliefs derived from the Buddhist priests of India.” | 

According to Plato, Socrates says: ‘‘When the soul 
returning into itself reflects, it goes straight to what is 
pure, everlasting and impartial and like unto itself 
and being related to this cleaves unto it when the 
soul is alone and is not hindered. And then the 
soul rests from its mistakes and is like unto itself 
even as the Eternal is with whom the soul is now in 
touch.” 
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This state of the soul is called ‘Wisdom’, what we 
call jana. Dionysius who plays a relatively minor role 
in the epics of Homer now appears among the Olympian 
gods on the friezes of the Parthenon. Between the two 
dates the incursion of the Dionysius mysteries and the 
transformation of Greek religious life: must be placed. 
This introduces a new mystical element into the traditional 
religion of the Hellenic World. 

The dualism of the Zoroastrian philosophy underlies 
the Orphic attitude. The empirical world, the world 
of sense, of existence, is confused and_ tormented. 
Through music, contemplation, love, man can liberate 
himself from the sphere of sensory experience and earn 
spiritual immortality even now. Thus the religious world 
of the Greeks became familiar with the concept of 
spiritual community. The ecclesia spiritualis has been a 
historical reality throughout the centuries. Communities 
of men who recognize a solidarity unrelated to race, 
nation, blood, politics, class or caste, who are bound 
by a common belief in transcendental values and 
participation in divine grace sprang up. Heracleitus 
calls every man a_ barbarian who heeds only the 
testimony of his senses to the exclusion of the spiritual 
harmonies which remain inaccessible to the corporeal 
ear. The Stoic thinkers declare that all men are brothers 
by an inescapable law of nature. 


VII 
The Jewish Bible does not begin with Jews. It 
starts with the story of Adam which in Hebrew means 
‘man’. Genesis (V.1) says: “This is the book of the 
generations of man”. It does not speak of the Levite, 
the priest, or the Jew, but of men. The children of 
earth are viewed as one family. They have one ancestor 
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who is the father of all. Distinctions of caste and class- 
differentiation by blood or descent do not supersede 
the primary fact of human equality. Why was man 
created one? ask the Rabbis and answer: In order 
that no man should say to another, “My father was 
greater than thine.” 

Though the Jews are said to lay great stress on 
ceremonial piety, there is also stress on a different 
attitude to life. Man is made in the image of God. 
In this ultimate nature man partakes of the divine 
essence. The Proverbs describe the spirit of man as the 
candle of the Lord, a candle which has to be lit with 
a divine flame. 

Though man is made in the ‘image of God’, ‘the 
Fall of man’ represents the lapse from the state of close 
relationship with God. Now, man possesses the image 
of God only potentially and not actually. To conform 
to the will of the Supreme, personal sanctification is 
essential. The flame of spirit must be kindled in each 
human soul. ‘Thus saith the Lord God: I will put a 
new spirit within you; and I will take the stony heart 
out of their flesh and give them an heart of flesh.’ 
‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me’. It is the aim of the Jews to 
create a broken and a contrite heart, for God will not 
despise it. | 

For creating a new man and a new world, a 
‘turning of the soul’ is essential. The soul of man is 
seen as ‘the lamp of God, searching out all the recesses 
of the inward parts.’ God said to Moses, according to 
Exodus: ‘Thou canst not see my face, for there shall 
no man see me and live.’ When the Covenant of God 
is written in the heart of man, the transcendent will 
become completely immanent. ‘I have said, ye are 
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gods and all of you are children of the Most High’ 
(Psalms). 

The Hebrew Bible will not compromise with idolatry. 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods but me.’ Tacitus says : 
‘The Jews condemn as impious all who, with perishable 
materials wrought into the human shape, form representa- 
tions of the deity. That Being, they say, is above all 
and eternal, given neither to change or decay.’ Philo 
quotes a letter written to Caligula by king Agrippa of 
Judaea in which it is said: “O my lord and master, 
Gaius, this temple has never from the time of its original 
foundation till now, admitted any form made by hands, 
because it has been the abode of God. Now, pictures 
and images are only imitations of those gods who are 
perceptible to the outward senses: but it was not 
considered by our ancestors to be consistent with the 
reverence due to God to make any image or representa- 
tion of the Invisible God.” 
| The Jews do not admit into their temple any image 
or representation made by hands, no visible likeness of 
him who is Invisible Spirit. They stress the transcendence 
of God. 

The great Commandment of the Jews is to ‘love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ In Leviticus XIX, where we 
find a commentary on this principle, it is said: “Let 
there be no hate in your heart for your brother; but 
you may make a protest to your neighbour so that he 
may be stopped from doing evil. Do not make attempts 
to get equal with one who has done you wrong, or keep 
hard feelings against the children of your people, but 
have love for your neighbour as for yourself. I am 
the Lord.” 

This principle applies not only to one’s brothers 
or kinsmen or neighbours but to all. ‘And if a man 
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from another country is living in your land with you, 
do not make life hard for mim; let him be to you as 
one of your countrymen and have love for him as for 
yourself ; for you were living in a strange land, in the 
land of Egypt. I am the Lord your God.’ Micah asks : 
‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to act justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God.’ 
Moses uttered the prayer: ‘Would that all God’s 
people were prophets.’ Isaiah says: ‘He shall judge 
between the nations and they shall beat their swords 
to plough-shares....Neither shall they learn war any 
more. The weapons of war should be turned to the 
service of peace. The nations form one family and 


they are inter-responsible. 


VIII 

Christianity is the religion based on the life and 
experience of Jesus. The Cross becomes significant only 
when we make it our own, when we undergo crucifixion. 
Jesus bids us to walk the path which he trod, that we 
may share the union with God which he attained. 
‘Seek and ye shall find.’ Each one must seek for 
himself if he is to find. The truth latent in every 
soul must become manifest in the awakened spiritual 
consciousness. It is Jesus ‘risen in the hearts of men’. 
Then shall we be. able to ‘work in the newness of life.’ 
All things are then made new. Those who raise 
themselves above their unregenerate condition are the 
god-men who are the manifestations of the new creation, 
the promise and pledge of the destiny in store for 
humanity. There is no one way by which spiritual 
rebornness is attained. ‘Marvel not that I have said 
unto thee, ye must be born again...The wind bloweth 
where it listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
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but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’ In 
the same spirit it is said: ‘All Scripture is inspired 
by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction and for training in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be complete, equipped for every 
good work.’ 

St. Paul says: ‘Your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you.’ ‘Know ye not that ye 
are the temple of God and that the spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?’ ‘Ye are the temple of the living God.’ 
For Origen, there is a blood-relationship between God 
and man. Though God is the source of our being, 
everlasting, transcendent, he is also close to our hearts, 
the universal Father in whom we live, move and have 
our being. ‘Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.’ Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Philippians, says: ‘Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling; for it is God who works in you, 
both to will and to do his good pleasure.’ ‘Be assured 
of this as a certain truth, that, corrupt and earthly as 
human nature is, there is nevertheless in the soul of 
every man the fire, light, and love of God’ (William 
Law). ‘He who inwardly enters and intimately penetrates 
into himself gets above and beyond himself and truly 
mounts up to God.’ The vital thing for us is not to 
hold the creed but to enter.into the experience out of 
which it was developed. Man is an unfinished creation. 
He is left to seek and achieve completion. ‘For this 
purpose the Son of God appeared that he might destroy 
the works of the devil.’ It is a war that shakes the 
whole cosmos: it is waged in the innermost soul of 
man. Love of God is the easiest way to reach salvation. 
John says: ‘If a man say, I love God and hateth his 
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brother, he is a liar. This love is a new birth, being 
begotten of God. ‘Whosoever is begotten of God doeth 
no sin because His seed abideth in him and he cannot 
sin because he is begotton of God,’ says John. Love | 
conquers the world, all its fears and anxieties. The 
practice of love is the natural result of awareness of 
God. Jesus looks upon the least of God’s children as 
oneself. ‘And all ye are brethren.’ ‘If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For 
all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes and the vain glory of life, is not of 
the Father, but of the world.’ We must love even our 
enemies. ‘He that is without sin among you, let him ~ 
first cast a stone.’ 

The Cross means physical suffering, earthly defeat 
but spiritual victory. Through suffering lies the way to 
liberation. Pascal says that Jesus struggles with death 
until the end of the world. In this boundless Gethsemane 
which is the life of the universe, we have to struggle 
on unto death wherever a tear falls, wherever a heart 
is seized with despair, wherever an injustice or an act 
of violence is committed. ‘Hast thou seen thy brother ? 
Then thou hast seen God.’ This was the motto which 
the early Christians had, as reported by Clement of 
Alexandria and Tertullian. The message is of universal 
applicability. ‘God that made the world and all things 
therein....hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth. For in Him 
we live, we move and have our being; as certain also 
of your own poets have said, for we are all His offspring’ 
(St. Paul). 

Existentialism first used by Kirkegaard in the 
technical sense in the doctrine which stresses subjectivity. 
He holds that subjectivity is truth. It is a_ protest 
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against Hegelianism which holds that we can reason our 
way to truth. The riddles of existence cannot be solved 
by speculative means. For Kirkegaard, truth can be 
found only by passionate search, by the existential 
commitment of the whole personality. Truth is inward- 
ness. Kirkegaard says in his Journals: ‘The purpose 
of this life is..to be brought to the highest pitch of 
world-weariness.’ Heidegger asks us to pass from 
unauthentic existence, from samsdara to moksa or nirvana. 
For Marcel the goal is self-knowledge. It is not a 
problem to be solved but a mystery to be entered upon 
reverently. 


IX 
Islam affirms that the spread of materialism brings 
about the downfall of great nations. The decline of 
the Greeks and of the Persians is ascribed to the spread 
of godless materialism. Theological controversies divided 


Christendom, and problems of social justice and 
brotherhood were neglected. Muhammad affirms the 
unity of God and the brotherhood of man. The Muslim 
feels deeply man’s insignificance, the uncertainty of his fate, 
and the supremacy of God. Their poets, prophets and 
preachers enlarged on the abyss between the Creator and 
the creature. Though Allah is a being without form 
and without parts, without beginning or end and without 
equal, He must be described partially at least if He is 
to be apprehended by man. He is viewed as a 
personal being, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent and 
compassionate. 

If one has to live a truly human life, i.e., a religious 
life he must surrender his thoughts and actions to God. 

O man, Thou must strive to attain to thy Lord 

a hard striving until thou meet Him. 
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They are losers indeed who reject the meeting of Allah. 
They will perish indeed who call the meeting of 

Allah to be a lie. 
He regulates the affairs, making clear the sign that 

you may be certain of meeting your Lord. 

The Quran says: ‘Whomsoever He willeth, Allah 
sendeth astray, and whomsoever he willeth He setteth 
on a straight path.’ His transforming grace is essential 
for our effort to draw near to God. 

The domestication of foreign elements has been in 
process throughout the history of Islam. While the 
barbarians relegated Greek thought to a few monasteries, 
Muslim schools translated Greek classics, absorbed Greek 
thought and transmitted it later to the West where, 
in the twelfth century, it produced a great intellectual | 
revival. We generally say that the European mind is 
made by three elements: Greek culture with its 
contribution of science, art and literature; Roman 
civilization with its code of political conduct, law and 
institutions ; and Christianity. The first two are common 
to Islam and Christianity and Islam believes that it has 
perfected and completed Christianity. 

Muhammad recognized the fact that each religious 
teacher has faith in his own mission, and his vision 
and experience fulfil the needs of his people. 

There is not a people but a warner has gone 

among them. 

And every nation had a messenger. 

And every nation had a guide. 

And certainly We raised in every nation a messenger. 

saying Serve Allah and shun the devil. 

To every nation we appointed acts of devotion which 

they observe. 
For every one of you did We appoint a Law and a way. 
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X 

If there are similarities in the religious experience 
of mankind, it only means that a common humanity 
reacts in more or less similar ways to man’s encounter 
with the Divine. The common points to be found in 
the different manifestations of religion should not lead 
us to think that they are organized in each religion 
in the same way. The manner in which these beliefs 
are correlated varies from one religion to another. Each 
religion is a living organization of doctrine, worship 
and practice, has an uniqueness and individuality of 
its own and changes as a whole in response to the needs 
of the age. While therefore we indicate the area of 
agreement, the distinctive arrangement of the basic 
presuppositions gives the quality to different religions. 
For our persent purpose, it is not necessary to stress 
the differences which are important and fundamental 
in some points. Even though each sect of a religion 
claims to be the true representative of its specific 
religious message, yet all the followers of all the sects 
feel that they are bound together in a unity. As we 
are trying to overcome the conflict within each religion, 
where every organized group claims to possess the truth, 
by the recognition of the unity of religion, even so 
conflicts among religions require to be reconciled, if 
religion itself is not to be defeated. 

The world has bled and suffered from the disease 
of dogmatism, of conformity, of intolerance. People 
conscious of a mission to bring humanity to their own 
way of life, whether in religion or politics, have been 
aggressive towards other ways of life. The crusading 
spirit has spoiled the records of religions. 

In future there can be only one civilization in the 
world, for it is no more possible for different civiliza- 
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tions to live in ignorance of one another. The scientific 
discoveries which have penetrated all parts of the earth 
are making the world one though the different civilizations 
live. by and cherish their distinctive principles of life. 
If the world is to be united on a religious basis, it 
will be not on the basis of this or that religion but 
by a co-operation among the different religions of the 
world. If the different religions strive to achieve their 
common ideals and seek to understand the differences 
in a sympathetic spirit, the world will be relieved of 
the misery and fear which now engulf it. The tradition 
of opposition to one another should yield to co-operation. 
The conviction of superiority which is natural should 
not prevent appreciation of other faiths and fruitful 
interchange among them. Erasmus delivered the great 
dictum: ‘Wherever you encounter truth, look upon it 
as Christianity’, We must remember the spirit of this 
advice when we are wandering in the obscurity of the 
future. If the message of religions is to be articulated 
in relation to the problems of our age, we must give up 
the view that any one religion contains the final, 
absolute and whole truth, and adopt the Eastern 
attitude that the faith is realized in historical patterns, 
though no one of these patterns should regard itself 
as the sole and exclusive truth for all. We must be 
on our guard against the enemies of truth, men of fixed 
ideas and fanaticisms. 

Between the believers in the different historical 
patterns, there exists a hidden common substratum. If 
we overlook this, we will not be able to overcome 
nihilsm, lack of faith and irreligion. 

If we seek for a joyous reconciliation of the members 
of the human family, we will discern that even heretics 
have divined some aspect of Godhead. Just as God 
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lets his sun shine on good. and evil, He pours forth 
His loving kindness on all the children of mankind. 
The witness of the different major religions strengthens 
the view that religion is the hope of man and can 
sustain the new world. 

‘Religion has many doors; the observance of its 
duties can never be useless’ (Mahabharata). This view 
makes for the appreciation of religious knowledge, of the 
beliefs and practices of other peoples. This understanding 
makes for spiritual fellowship. With this fellowship, 
each religion will have scope for full expression. 
Religious reflection will be stimulated by the knowledge 
and friendship of others of different religions. We will 
also have universal ethical standards. Even as the 
interplay of Jewish, Christian and Muslim in the West 
has enriched the experience of the West, that of Hindu, 
Buddhist and Confucian has enriched the experience in 
the East, so the cross-fertilization of ideas among the 
living faiths of the world will tend to foster and enrich 
spiritual life. The sign of hope is the perpetual youth 
of religions, the way in which they renew themselves 
as the world changes. 

Arnold Toynbee says: “As I have gone up, Religion 
has come to take a more and more prominent place, 
till in the end it stands in the centre of the picture.... 
I have come back to a belief that Religion holds the 
key to the mystery of existence; but I have not come 
back to the belief that this key is in the hands of my 
ancestral Religion exclusively....The Indian religions 
are not exclusive-minded. They are ready to allow that 
there may be alternative approaches to the mystery. 
I feel sure that in this they are right, and that this 
catholic-minded Indian religious spirit is the way of 
salvation for all religions in an age in which we have 
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to learn to live as a single family if we are not to 
destroy ourselves” .* 

The choice before humanity is either co-operation 
in a spirit of freedom and understanding or conflict 
in an atmosphere of fear, suspicion and jealousy. The 
future of religion and mankind will depend on the 
choice we make. Concord, not discord, will contribute 
to the establishment of spiritual values in the life of 
mankind. Concord alone is meritorious, said Asoka. 


3. When the controversy was raised about Professor Arnold - 
Toynbee’s aversion to the exclusiveness of Christianity, he 
affirmed that he sided ‘with Synmachus as against St. Ambrose, 
with Manglic (who said that “Even as God has given several 
fingers to the hand, so has he given Man several ways”) as 
against William of Rubruck and with Radhakrishnan as against 
Karl Adam, Jean Danielou and Hendrik Kraemer’ (A Study of 


History, vol. X, p. 238). 
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THE EDDA AND SAGA OF ICELAND 
By 


LAXNEss 


THE seafarers who went that far out into the open 
ocean as to strike Iceland, in the ninth century A.D., 
were the so-called Vikings or pirate merchants, who, 
steering from some Scandinavian point in the direction 
of the British Isles, were blown out of their course by 
strong winds and lost their way. We know with 
relative certainty the names and origin of some of 
those old seafarers. There also exists a record of the 
names and origin, along with some biographical data, 
of more than four hundred settlers, mostly from Norway, 
who subsequently left for Iceland on their ships, 
bringing with them their kinsmen and servants as well 
as a small number of domestic animals, to take up 
their abode in this remote and weather-beaten island 
of rocks and mountains, arising from the tempestuous 
seas of the Northern Atlantic close to the Polar Circle. 
It goes without saying that among the barren mountains 
and glaciers, there were also attractive valleys of sub-arctic 
vegetation, stretching inland from the bays and fjords, 
suitable for fostering human and animal life. Such valleys 
of grassy meadows and lingland, along with the broad 
and fertile plain in the south-west part of the island, 
constitute the geographical foundation of national life 
of the country. There never existed any towns in the 
island before this century. The human _ habitations 
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consisted of lone farmsteads, more often than _ not 
separated by long distances. The meagre soil was badly 
fitted for any kind of large-scale husbandry, and to 
make up for the wants, the farmers had to turn to the 
sea, which at any time has been a bountiful giver to 
the Icelanders, although fishing in Iceland always has 
been fraught with danger because of the unruly climate, 
where any degree of storm is normal weather. 

The people who went to Iceland to settle there in 
the later decades of the 9th century and the early 10th, 
were intelligent and practical-minded men, and being 
the only seafarers in Europe of those days, they had more 
knowledge of the nature and geography of the northern 
hemisphere than anybody who had lived before them ; 
but they could hardly be called literate in the modern 
sense of the word, as they did not have _ books. 
Nevertheless the Scandinavians had developed a system 
of script long ago, and they possessed an alphabet 
called runes; the letters were intended to be carved on 
wood or stone. Archaeological discovery in Scandinavia 
shows that runes were predominantly used for commemora- 
tive purposes, inscribed on stone in order to conserve 
names and relate deeds of deceased persons. The 
commermorative texts are almost invariably in verse, 
their aim is to immortalise a man’s fame, as the memory 
of a man’s good name seems to be almost the only 
thing those people believed would live on for ever; 
according to the Edda, everything will die and be 
forgotten except the praise of a good man. Although 
these people used letters only for a strictly limited 
purpose, as the commemoration of their dead, they 
were a highly literary people at the time of the discovery 
of Iceland. They had developed a strongly disciplined 
poetical technique. In the Edda and other collections 
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of poetry from the turn of the first millennium, there 
are poems that qualify as standing masterpieces in the 
literature of Northern Europe. Modern poets very 
seldom reach such mastery of sentiment and language. 
There are two big collections of Iceland poetry that 
have been handed down to us from this classical period, 
the so called Poetical Edda, and the Learned and 
grammatical Edda. The Eddas consist of heroic, mytho- 
logical and didactic poetry, of which the philosophical 
poem Voluspa and the poem on the wisdom of life, 
Havamal, are the most widely commended. The second 
epoch of Icelandic literature is the so-called Saga period. 
Saga means epic narrative in prose. The great period 
of story-telling has its beginning about the middle of 
the twelfth century and comes to a halt at the beginning 
of the fifteenth. 

The culminating point of this period is thirteenth 
century, a time when the European realms were culturally 
in the throes of totalitarian Christendom. The language 
of the Roman Catholic Church, medieval Latin, was 
at that time the only accepted form of written language 
in Europe. The Icelanders embraced Christianity in 
the eleventh century. But as they were living far away 
from the Christian centres of the European continent, 
and rather unaccessible to European schoolmasters, they 
developed a certain independence of mind, paying little 
heed to medieval ecclestiastical educators. Simultaneously 
with Christianity they had taken up the Latin alphabet. 
Two rural cathedral schools were founded in the country, 
one in the South, another in the North, where young 
priests went through the normal curriculum of medieval 
learning. Relying on the privacy of their ocean recess, 
the Icelanders developed a cultural life that was entirely 
national in character, and in line with this they created 
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a thing unique in medieval Europe—an_ independent 
laic literature in the national language. 

The Saga literature comprises hundreds of separate 
books of different size, from the voluminous Nijalssaga 
and Heimskringla down to short stories and opuscules. 

As Northern Europe woke up from Roman Catholic 
absolutism in the early sixteenth century, and national 
values came to the forefront of the picture, the Eddas 
and Sagas, along with the historical tradition of Iceland, 
were at the core of the national revival that took 
place in several North European countries, following 
the Reformation. 

The main characteristic: of the Saga literature is its 
strong epic tradition. The writer works under the urge 
of having to relate a story of people and events of 
bygone days that were of such importance that nothing 
like it seemed to have taken place since the beginning 
of the world. It goes without saying that through his 
pre-occupation with the rounded and finished events 
of the past, which in themselves contained the beginning, 
the rise, the culmination and the end of a story, the 
writer was predominantly mirroring in his work his 
own time and his own experience. But despite the 
author’s strong personal pre-occupation with his theme, 
the composition of his story and the choice of his media 
are made in a certain impersonal, unattached and serene 
way that somehow lets the story work its way along 
all by itself; never will you detect a subjective trend 
in the handling, nor the pointing finger of a schoolmaster 
trying to sneak in on you with a moral lesson, and never 
in a sentence will the author give himself away. But 
the idea of discipline, moderation, calm, courtesy and 
tolerance is inherent in the style of the descriptive 
pages as well as of the repartee ; and even the most 
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objectionable human character never expresses things 
injurious to good taste and manners. Intrinsically 
humourous incidents as well as tragic human destinies 
are related in a laconic style that reflects the quiet 
wisdom of the countryside and mature authors, sane of 
mind and body. It is typical of this literature, the 
Eddas as well as the Sagas, that it is anonymous. By 
the detecting technique of scholars, it has been possible 
to discover the identity of a few of the old authors, 
as for instance in the case of Snorri Sturluson, the author 
of the great Heimskringla cyclus. 

There are several current theories, trying to explain 
how it came about that a small community of people 
like the Icelanders—not even numbering a _ hundred 
thousand souls at that time, leading a primitive existence 
on a remote barren ocean island, in one of the most 
unpropitious of climates, struggling for survival under 
material wants that were truly proverbial—nevertheless 
found the ways and means to establish one of the 
world literatures. I shall only indicate a few characteristics 
of the background of this literature. It has been 
proved by scholars that literacy was very common 
among the Icelandic peasants as early as the thirteenth 
century. Scholars who had learnt Latin at the cathedral 
schools, paraphrased and rewrote in the Icelandic a 
vast amount of contemporary European literature. Our 
rural erudites occupied themselves with every kind of 
learning current in the Middle Ages, even computistic 
and astronomical observations. Book-reading was the 
favourite pastime of the population. The time for 
reading at the farms was in the evenings when the 
members of the household had returned home from their 
toil out in the open. The books were read out aloud 
in shifts by the members of the household while the 
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listeners were busy with their handicrafts in the long 
winter evenings; or skilled readers went from farm to 
farm, doing the reading as a sort of performance. The 
extemporized oral story-telling was also highly valued as an 
art, and in later centuries even the singing of the long 
ballads that were composed in verse on the old themes. 

_ Books were written or copied on parchment. In some 
cases several hundreds of calf-hide were needed for one 
book. Many a valuable parchment of famous sagas has 
been lost, but still several thousands of these old manus- 
cripts are to be found in the libraries of North European 
cities, the greatest collection of them being in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. During the years when the Icelanders were 
living under a foreign rule, their national treasure, the old 
parchments, were taken away from Iceland and stored up 
in foreign countries. For over two hundred years now 
scholars have been busy editing the old texts, and every 
year sees a new edition of them going through the 
printing presses of the world. Last year, for instance, a 
selection of the Icelandic Sagas was published in the 
Soviet Union. As there were no cities in Iceland until 
this generation, and consequently no urban civilization, 
the whole of our literature was the product of a rural 
community. Poor and rich, the whole nation, was in some 
way partaking in the literary work. Taste for literature 
was the hallmark of an Icelander. In few cases, perhaps 
with the exception of the Jews, has the literary passion to 
such an extent been inherent in the mental make-up of a 
whole people as is the case with the inhabitants of this 
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THE ROLE OF UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


By 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswami AIYER 


In an essay published on the occasion of the bi- 
centenary of the Columbia University, Signor Felice 
Battaglia, the Rector of Bologna, the oldest among 
European Universities, sought to answer the question 
thus posited by him: ‘What are the instruments, the 
skills or the insights by which man can _ discover 
harmony amidst the diversity and conflicts which seem 
to surround him ?” 

Dealing with the past history of his own and other 
medieval Universities including Paris, Oxford and 
Salamanca, he adverts to the spirit of synthesis and 
reason, a universal and historical knowledge that sustained 
those Universities which were termed Studium Generale 
or the Universitas Studii. The spirit underlying those 
Universities which led to the subsequent epoch-making 
developments in all parts of the Western world is 
applicable not only to students and professors but to 
the subjects studied ; and in Battaglia’s own words, it 
involves the conception of a totality, by which he means 
that the Universities, for instance, of Paris or Bologna 
were neither Parisian or French nor Bolognese or Italian 
so much as European. They thus permitted a _ free 
exchange of ideas as well as of masters and scholars 
from the whole of Europe listening to them, as he adds, 
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not only in Western Europe but even Bohemia, Poland 
and Russia which did not keep apart, as they do today, 
but colaborated in the great spiritual symposium. It 
was thus that Western philosophy renewed itself. It 
was more a handmaid of theology but was granted the 
broadest possible autonomy. In other words, the synthesis 
produced by the European Universities in the Middle 
Ages juxtaposed with the Christian concept of truth, 
the Greek and Roman concepts derived from Cicero 
and the Stoics. Differing in their organisations, the 
Institutions of Bologna, Paris, Oxford and Salamanca 
spoke to the world without any local bias. Each of 
them was authorised to issue a Licentia Ubique Docendi, 
namely, a licence to impart the teaching which was 
universally recognised. The Universities were universal 
not only in spatial jurisdiction but they drew their 
sources from Greece and Rome, classicism and Christianity. 

Thus, therefore, notwithstanding that there were so 
many different States, Cities, Principalities, Republics 
and Kingdoms, all independent of each other, jurispru- 
dence, the humanities and the sciences were viewed as 
a panorama of learning. Unfortunately, even in Europe, 
what has been described as a high sense of mediation 
animating Universities which regarded themselves as 
instruments of universal culture, has given place to new 
narrownesses and parochialism. But as a part of the 
new and compelling sense of unity that is rapidly 
developing in the world, as an inevitable result and 
reaction from the new scientific and_ technological 
potentialities and as a result of the one-world doctrine 
that is gaining ground, people are harking back to the 
idea of Universities that are and should be, in the 
language of Cardinal Newman, places of concourse 
whither the students come from every quarter for every 
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kind of knowledge. To it, in his eloquent words, “a 
thousand schools make contributions and the intellect 
safely ranges and speculates, sure to find its equal in 
some antagonistic activity and its judge in the tribunal 
of truth.” 

If such ideals are to be realised, it is essential 
that political and doctrinal differences that have 
compartmentalised the world and have resulted in 
power blocs and competitive armaments should yield 
place to complete freedom, not only of discussion among 
scholars but freedom of travel and intercourse between 
professors and students all over the world. In _ the 
Universities of ancient India, students gathered from 
all parts of the country to sit at the feet of ancient 
teachers of wisdom like Vasistha, Visvamitra, Gautama, 
Yajnavalkya and King Janaka. Similarly, European 
scholars like Abelard of Paris, Irnerio of Bologna, 
William Occam and Erigena, drew their students from 
all quarters of Europe and such teachers and _ their 
students formed the nuclei of the University. 

Even upto the 19th century in Europe, the 
spectacle of a student completing his instruction by 
recourse to celebrated teachers wherever they were to 
be found and the consequent migration of students 
from one centre of learning to another was a regular 
feature. At a recent Commonwealth Universities Confer- 
ence held at Cambridge .and Durham, it was my 
privilege to move a resolution pleading for a free and 
unfettered exchange of students between the Universities 
at least of the Commonwealth. That resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 

It is difficult to conceive of any Institution or 
organisation which is more capable of fostering inter- 
national understanding than a University. Political 
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Conferences and even gatherings like those fostered by 
the UNO and the UNESCO, too often, lead to the 
formulation of set opinions and of various types of 
premeditated propaganda. A University should comprise 
men and women whose minds are flexible and open to 
new ideas and who ca®™ rise superior to racial, national 
or other narrowing prejudices. The University is typi- 
cally a place where different opinions are ventilated 
and discussions held in a spirit of give and take, of 
toleration and recognition of other points of view. It 
may, therefore, be well argued that more valuable 
perhaps than all other forms of contact, a University | 
affords the best opportunity for reconciliation through 
friendly discussion of different doctrines and inroads of 
life, national and international. Every attempt should, 
therefore, be made to make the Universities truly 
universal in scope, composition and jurisdiction. 

I may conclude by referring to a wonderful passage 
in a Sanskrit Prose Romance, Bana’s Harsa-carita where 
a Buddhist Forest University is described which is visited 
by a King in the course of his search for his missing 
sister. The passage, freely translated, runs as follows : 
“The king got down from his chariot and approached 
the site of this abode of learning. He found students 
and professors belonging to different religions, such as 
followers of Vishnu and Siva and of Buddha and the 
Jainas as well as atheists and materialists, from many 
parts of the country. Some were seated under trees, 
some perched on rocks and some in thatched cottages. 
They were vigorously debating, arguing and controverting 
and ultimately arriving at agreed conclusions and 
harmonising their ideas.” 

If, in the language of the great Asoka, “reconcilia- 
tion is the ultimate good,” then the Universities of the 
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world would be the aptest and most natural places for 
such reconciliation. 

Even if the above ambitious programme be, under 
present world conditions, a counsel of perfection, 
nevertheless, Universities in our country and elsewhere 
may surely, by the encouragement of mutual contacts 
and by setting before themselves the ideals of a 
strenuous and detached search for truth combined with 
tolerance and charity, help to bridge the gulfs that 
separate country from country, race from race and creed 
from creed.* 


*Address inaugurating aSymposium on the subject held on the occasion 
of the General Assembly of ICCR, New Delhi, February 1958. 
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THE ROLE OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


By 


Soputa WapIa 


“THe age has come when all artificial barriers are 
breaking down. Only that will suffice which is basically 
consonant with the good of all men. We must prepare 
the field for the co-operation of all the cultures of the 
world where all will give and take from others. This 
is the keynote of the coming age.” Thus wrote with 
intuitive insight the poet, Rabindranath Tagore. His 
words echo the desire and conviction of many men 
and women of many lands, such men and women as 
have risen above narrow provincialisms. They believe 
that the first requirement for international co-operation 
lies in the primacy of sympathetic understanding among 
peoples and that in turn such understanding is best 
promoted by individuals and private groups. 

It has always been private groups, with their greater 
independence, which have blazed the trail as pioneers 
in philanthropic and cultural efforts. Governments can 
and should only refiect the will of the majority, and 
efforts which have not yet caught the popular imagina- 
tion cannot hope for disinterested support from them. 
Almost inevitably, moreover, Governments put national 
interests first. When their own policies are largely 
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dictated by national considerations, they can hardly 
convince their citizens that Culture, like the Spirit, is 
One. And when an occasional Minister or Head of 
Department has the scholar’s habit of mind, he is often 
frustrated by people’s suspicion that political capital is 
being made of him. 

Non-political and non-sectarian non-governmental 
organizations like the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, the Indian Institute of World Culture, the 
International P.E.N., the Fellowship of the Friends of 
Truth, the Indian _ Institute for Educational and 
Cultural Co-operation, international associations of artists 
or musicians and, with a few reservations, international 
professional organizations in general, and such peace 
groups as are genuinely non-partisan, have a definite 
contribution to make to world understanding. 

The Indian Institute of World Culture has, in its 
very name and all its activities, stood by the doctrine 
that ideas are the stuff of humanity. All countries, 
eras, schools of thought and fields of social work are 
made welcome to the means it offers to educate the 
public mind free of charge. The public mind is made 
welcome to consider and judge for itself. A human 
unity arises in this way that goes the deeper because 
it arises indirectly from a vigorous mental ethos that is 
appreciated by individuals for varying reasons. 

The great prestige and conspicuous vocational 
fraternity of the International P.E.N. are a reminder 
that cannot be ignored of that to promote which the 
State and Society itself exist: the good life within the 
human soul, the penetrating concern and imaginative © 
sympathy of sensitive men and women for all that 
is human. 

The countless women’s clubs with cultural aims 
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which help broaden public opinions in the West, the 
Associated Country Women of the World, scientific 
organizations which include representatives of ‘different 
countries, the Rotary International, the World Brother- 
hood organization, the international voluntary work 
camps—these and many other groups spring to mind as 
filling a very useful role in helping prevent the further 
lengthening of “the shadow of the State in all spheres,” 
which was referred to at the Allahabad Conference 
on the State and the Writer, organized last May by 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom’s Office for Asian 
Affairs. 

A good proposal made at that Conference was for 
the exchange of cultural delegations between artists’ 
organizations in different countries rather than under 
State sponsorship. The great Foundations in the West 
do much good work on cultural and other lines that 
crosses national boundaries. But those who feel that 
hearts are more important than great subsidies have 
stronger hopes of the quieter, less conspicuous efforts of 
small groups seeking to draw together the peoples of 
the world as sharers of a common heritage of culture. 

Non-official cultural organizations, progressive schools 
under private auspices that are trying to promote an 
international outlook etc may well be more effective, 
within the limitations imposed by their smaller means, 
than undertakings sponsored either by Governments 
or great Foundations in relieving the wide-spread 
undernourishment of mind and heart. For even the 
legitimate needs of a complex and vast organization 
tend to dry away that pure passion for something 
transcendent in which human beings recognize their 
kind irresistibly, as they may not do in directly sought 
and proffered “friendship.” Official efforts to bring 
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East and West together are hampered, even when 
sincere, by this undue directness: union between East 
and West is certainly best promoted by non-official 
efforts to encourage the communion of minds, so that 
people, coming to regard themselves and others as all 
citizens of One World, shall find “Eastern” and “Western” 
traits delightful differences within the family. 

Learning to think in universal and impersonal terms 
is important for the intellectual recognition of the 
essential unity of all mankind. Ordinary minds can be 
helped to achieve this by having brought to their 
attention the high thoughts of the past as well as of 
the present, so that they may become responsible 
members of the world society, responsive to ennobling 
influences from all times and every quarter. 

There are some who feel that, despite official 
tendencies to isolationism and to apartheid on the 
international scale, a recognition of the unity that has 
always underlain the surface differences is spreading 
among the people. If the intellectual basis is broadly 
laid, the impulse to such thinking will, they hope, be 
reinforced from within. 

Cross fertilization of cultures is being attempted on 
a large scale by Unesco. It has been commendably 
active in fostering non-governmental organizations with 
an international scope, built around special cultural or 
scientific interests and with an international membership. 

The Indian and other National Commissions for 
Co-operation with Unesco are doing excellent work, but 
these are Government-sponsored. Direct contact between 
Unesco and non-governmenial organizations working on 
cultural lines seems also desirable, supplementing usefully 
the Regional Conferences of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tion arranged by the United Nations. The according 
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to selected international organizations a _ consultative 
status with the UNO is a step towards the direct 
representation of the public in world counsels. 

One-way efforts to spread particular national cultures 
and ways of life, though Government-sponsored, have 
their value, certainly, in widening the outlook at least in 
one direction, but inevitably fall short of the disin- 
terestedness and breadth of approach of non-profit, 
non-governmental organizations in promoting international 
understanding. 

Non-governmental organizations guided by interna- 
tionally-minded leaders capable of planning on _ broad 
lines and with no axe, personal or national, to grind, 
are helping to build the wide-spread sympathetic under- 
standing on which alone lasting world unity and peace 
can rest. They encourage independent thinking and 
freedom of creative effort in the interest of a better 
and truly co-operative world. A government must 
regard them as among the most precious national 
institutions, making possible peaceful and enlightened 
policies in foreign relations. Only a government that 
desires to keep people ignorant in order to keep 
them tractable, or one that dares not submit its 
policies to unfettered discussion, will be jealous of their 
influence. 

But it is not only under avowed governmental 
control of the entire social structure that pressure may 
be brought to bear on writers to toe the Government- 
drawn line. It seems rather ominous to find in The 
Deccan Herald of October 9, 1957, an account of a 
Kavi Sammelan (Poets’ Gathering) in Mysore, at which 
a prominent politician who inaugurated the Sammelan, 
is reported to have “told poets and authors that it 
was time for tiem to fall in line with current changes 
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in the country and to inspire the public with the 
correct notions about the Plan.” Still more depressing 
is the statement that no fewer than ten of the writers 
present are named as having read poems “specially 
composed on the Plan.” Associations of creative writers, 
free from governmental leading-strings and _ seeking 
neither personal aggrandizement nor political preferment, 
have an important role in modern society. It is their 
task to be vigilant and to sound the tocsin at any 
threat of encroachment on the freedom of the pen. 
Theirs is the duty to lead the resistance to the pressure 
to conformity which, as the official horizon narrows, 
constitutes the greatest menace to free and cosmopolitan 
thinking in the modern world. 

Voluntary organizations pursuing worthwhile aims 
are assets to world as well as to national culture. 
Truly cosmopolitan cultural organizations free from 
governmental influence will not seek to bring about a 
featureless uniformity in which the world’s many cultures 
are submerged. They will aim naturally at the production 
of a vivid bed of flowers of many distinctive hues and 
scents. 

The interest aroused by the formation of an 
International Society for the Establishment of a World 
University bears hopeful witness to a sympathy with efforts 
to promote world understanding, under non-governmental, 
disinterested auspices, which deserve wide support. 

It was urged in the October 1957 Aryan Path that the 
newly organized National Book Trust, a non-profit cultural 
undertaking financed by the Government, should secure 
non-official co-operation and advice. And it was added : 
“India must avoid at every turn and at any cost, 
totalitarian control of authors and artists, publishers and 
booksellers.” 
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Non-governmental cultural organizations should accept 
State help when it is wholly free from obligations, 
specific or implicit. The fact that he who pays the 
piper is proverbially entitled to call the tune makes 
desirable great circumspection in accepting subsidies. To 
fancy that any State will give recurring subsidies to 
individuals or organizations without concerning itself 
about their future productions or activities is not quite 
realistic. 

As an example of a non-governmental organization 
working on constructive lines the World Veterans’ 
Federation may be cited. It welcomes to membership 
associations of the war-disabled of former enemy as 
well as friendly countries. Its Secretary General’s words 
in The World Veteran, July-August 1956, are worth 
quoting : “The world hears much about divisions that 
exist in the world. It hears little about unity....The 
WVF has no illusions that it can directly affect the great 
decisions of governments in international matters. But 
it can contribute and has contributed to an atmosphere 
in which these decisions can more easily be made”. This 
recalls the role of a world organization of writers as 
visualized by its first President, John Galsworthy : “We 
writers of P.E.N. want to serve humanity at large in 
the ways (perhaps the only ways) in which the written 
word and the makers thereof can serve humanity—by 
linking up country by country the love of literature, and 
by helping to restore to a bleak and starved world a 
friendly atmosphere”. 

The creation of an atmosphere favourable to intellec- 
tual cosmopolitanism and mutual heart sympathy is no 
small achievement. It is to such an atmosphere that 
non-governmental organizations with high ideals and 
commendable objectives are contributing. 
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May our deliberations make a lasting contribution 
to mutual understanding and world brotherhood !* 


*Address inaugurating a Symposium on the subject held on the 
occasion of the General Assembly of ICCR, New Delhi, February 
1958. 


AN EARLY ARABIC VERSION OF THE 
MAHABHARATA STORY FROM SINDH: 
AND OLD SINDHI LITERATURE 
AND CULTURE 


By 


Dr. Sunit1 Kumar CHATTERJI 


I. An Early Arabic Version of the Mahabharata Story 
from Sindh 

In 1026 A.D. (417 Hijra), Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali bin 
Muhammad al-Hablati, keeper of the city library of 
Jurjan on the Caspian Sea, translated a work from the 
Arabic into Persian for the benefit of a sipah-bad or 
army chief of the Dilemites. The Arabic work itself 
came from the Indians, being a work on Indian history 
translated from the ‘Indian language’ into Arabic by 
Abu Salih bin Su‘ayb bin Jami‘, whose date is not 
known, but who of course wrote before 1026 A.D. 
The Persian version by Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali bin 
Muhammad was quoted or summarised in a later Persian 
work, of unknown date, known as the Mujmil al- 
Tawarikh. In 1844, M. Reinaud, Membre de I’Institut, 
Paris, published the Persian text of portions of the 
Mujmil al-Tawarikh with a French translation, in the 
Journal Asiatique (1844, pp. 114 ff.), in his “Fragments 
Arabes et Persans inédits relatifs a l’Inde anterieurement 
au XI-e siécle de l’ére chrétienn.” 

Dr. R. G. Harshe of the Deccan College of Poona 
presented an English translation of M. Reinaud’s French 
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version of the Mujmil al-Tawarikh before Indian and 
other readers of English, appreciating the importance 
of the work for studying the history of the Mahabharata, 
in the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute for 
June, 1941 (Vol. II, Nos. 3-4, pp. 314-324), 

The present paper owes its inception to Dr. Harshe’s 
English article in the Poona journal primarily : and the 
original French article by Reinaud and his edition of 
the Persian text as indicated above, have also been 
consulted to check the English version. 

The Arabic translation is of a work in the ‘Indian 
language’ which was known as ‘the Instruction of Princes’. 
The original work in Sanskrit, or Prakrit, is unknown. 
The ‘Indian language’ from which the Arabic version 
was made one would ordinarily presume to be Sanskrit. 
But a study of the forms of the Indian names as they 
can be reconstructed from the Arabic transcriptions 
(made in pre-llth century Kufic Arabic script, and then 
rendered in the Persian version of 1026 A.D. in 
contemporary Naskh, and further transcribed in the 
Nasta‘liq of the Mujmil al-Tawarikh of a later date) 
would go to show that the original Indian language 
from which the Arabic version was made was not 
Sanskrit. It was unquestionably some late Prakrit 
speech: and this, on close examination, is found to be 
some Apabhramsa dialect current in the North-West of 
India—Western Panjab and: Sindh, prior to or round 
about 1000 A.D. The basis of Abu Salih bin Su‘ayb’s 
Arabic work would thus appear to be a composition 
in the Apabhraméa speech of Sindh (or Western Panjab) 
which is not traceable now. Or it might equally have 
been that Abu Salih compiled his Arabic work from 
the stories narrated to him orally by some Indian 
collaborator or informant who spoke the Sindh or 
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Western Panjab Apabhramsa—stories about the ancient 
history of Sindh, about the Mahabharata heroes, and 
about some later kings of India from the Puranas. | 

The work (i.e. the Mujmil al-Tawarikh as 
based ultimately on the Arabic and the Indian version, 
written or orally narrated) consisted of three parts: 
(i) giving the early history of Sindh prior to Sindh’s 
connexion with the Mahabharata heroes: (ci) the story 
of the Mahabharata in a brief resumé: and (iii) stories 
about some later rulers and events in India after the 
termination of the Pandava period. 

In the account of Sindh and its early history, there 
are some divergences from the Sanskrit Mahabharata, 
and the source of Abu Salih evidently preserved some old 
tradition not known to or recorded by the compilers of 
the Mahabharata. Thus, according to the Sanskrit 
Mahabharata, Jayadratha, the son of Vrddha-Ksatra, was 
ruler of Sindh as well as of Sauvira and Sibi in his own 
right, but the original of Abu Salih’s Arabic makes it 
clear that the Kauravas interfered in the affairs of Sindh 
at the request of hostile or warring tribes living in the 
country, and Duryodhana made his sister Duhsala the 
ruler of Sindh, with her husband Jayadratha as a 
sort of Prince Consort. Moreover, we are told that 
Sindh originally was inhabited by two tribes, one called 
Zt* (probably Prakrit Jatta=Sanskrit Jarta, Modern 


*In this paper, Perso-Arabic transcriptions of Indian names (without 
vowel-points in the original documents) are given in a Roman 
transcription, used in Arabic and Semitic linguistics, taking note 
only of the consonants (including alif-hamza). The following is the 
scheme of transliteration followed in the present paper : 
alif=’ (an inverted comma facing left); b2=b; ta=t; tha=9; jim 
=j; ha=h; kha (x@)=x; dail=d; dhal=3; ra=r; zimz; sinss; 
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Indo-Aryan Jat, Jatt) who lived by the river, and the other 
called Myd (probably Meda, a pre-Aryan people whose 
name survives in Meda-pata = Mewad State, and in the Meo 
tribe of Rajputana, now mostly Muslims) who were pastoral, 
rearing sheep. They were rivals for overlordship in 
Sindh. On one occasion, the Zt people had the upper 
hand over the Myd, and the Zt leaders brought about 
a confederacy of the two rival groups, and they jointly 
asked Duryodhana, the son of Dhrtarastra, the Bharata 
king, to appoint some one to come to Sindh and rule 
over them. King Duryodhana gave the rule of the 
country to his sister Duhsala. Her husband Jayadratha is 
mentioned as a powerful prince. Duhsala and Jayadratha 
occupied Sindh and its towns. They were wise rulers. 
Sindh was not inhabited by any highly civilized people 
at the time, so Duhsala wrote to her brother about this, 
and Duryodhana brought together 30,000 Brahmans from 
different parts of India and sent them with their daughters 
and relatives to his sister. ‘The original book recounts 
the long (or innumerable) discussions and interviews of 
all sorts on this head.” 

Sindh entered into a state of prosperity not known 
before. The country became populous. Several cities 
were founded. The Zt and the Myd were given separate 
territories to live in. The Zt accepted as their own chief 
one Yuddharatha. Jayadratha ruled for 20 years and 
more, and then the power of the Bharatas fell. 

The story of Duhsala and her husband Jayadratha 
being sent to Sindh by Duryodhana to rule over a 


shin (fin)=s; sad=s; dad=d; za=z; ‘ayn=* (an inverted 
comma facing right) ; vain (ghayn)=7; fa=f; gaf=q; kaf=k; lam= 
1; mim=m; nin=n; wawew; ha=h; yaey; ta-ha=t-h. The four 
Greek letters ; § x 7 are used in this transcription where necessary. 
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disunited group of Sindh tribes, and their Brahmanising 
the country in this version of the Mahabharata story as 
it affected the province of Sindh, is quite interesting and | 
important. It may indicate how Sindh was Aryanised 
during the Mahabharata period (10th century B.C., 
according to F. E. Pargiter, H. C. Ray Chaudhuri 
and L. D. Barnett). 

After this follows the Mahabharata story. This is 
on the whole in agreement with the Sanskrit epic, but 
there is divergence in some of the episodes; and in the 
earlier part of the narration the story has been sought 
to be connected with Islamic (Arabic) and Iranian 
(Persian) Purana. Thus we are told that one of the 
descendants of the Jewish and Islamic Ham was a king 
of India (whose name in Arabic transcription is Mhrn, 
which has been sought to be identified with Mandhatar), 
and Mhrn had a son Fwr (supposed to be for Purukutsa), 
who was a contemporary of the Iranian Zuhhak and 
Faridun. Ham had two other sons at the time of his 
death, Dhrtarastra who was blind and Pandu. Pandu | 
conquered a great part of India through the advice of 
Dhrtarastra who gave him half of his kingdom. Dhrtarastra 
had many sons, all born of one mother, Gandhari. The 
eldest of the sons of Dhrtarastra was Duryodhana, and 
Dhrtarastra had also one daughter, named Duhsala. The 
dynasty or family was known as the Bharata family, but 
the sons of Pandu were known specially as the Pandavas. 

The story of Pandu’s adventure with the rsi in the guise 
of a gazelle sporting with his wife, and the rsi’s curse on 
Pandu is given. The names of Pandu’s two wives are 
given, although in a garbled form, as Kunti and Madri. 
The miraculous birth of the five Pandavas is told at 
length, with some slight variations from the original 
Mahabharata. The special excellences of each of the five 
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Pandavas are noted—Yudhisthira’s in government, Bhima’s 
in strength, Arjuna’s as an archer, Nakula’s in managing 
horses, and Sahadeva’s in astronomy and astrology. 

The story of the house of lac is narrated fully : 
the stratagem to destroy the Pandavas was due to the 
advice of Karna, whose relationship to the Pandavas 
(uterine brother of Yudhisthira through their common 
mother Kunti) is indicated in different manner—Karna 
is described as the son of Pandu. Then follows the 
story of the wandering of the five Pandavas and their 
mother, the shooting of the golden fish by Arjuna, and 
the winning of Draupadi who was married to the five 
brothers in common. 7 

The battle between the Kauravas (Bharatas) and the 
Pandavas started through the former refusing to the 
Pandavas their patrimony. Jayadratha and his forces 
came to the help of Duryodhana, who was finally slain 
by an arrow. After the slaughter of the Kauravas, we 
have an interesting story of a Brahman coming to 
Gandhari to give her consolation and to admonish her 
to curb her grief. Gandhari would not take any counsel, 
but finally, overcome by hunger, she piled up her sons’ 
bodies and mounted them to reach the food which 
was tantalising her, dancing in the air beyond her 
reach. 

Duhésala according to this version, burnt herself 
after the death of her husband, but in the Sanskrit 
Mahabharata she continued to live after this, and even 
after the death of her son, she was looking after her 
grandson. 

When Yudhisthira became emperor of India, 
Jayadratha’s son (whose name is given as Snjwrh= 
Suratha in the Mahabharata) was confirmed as king of © 
Sindh. Yudhisthira and his brothers finally abdicated 
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and retired into the mountains, after making Arjuna’s 
son Pariksit (his grandson, according to the Mahabharata 
—Arjuna > Abhimanyu > Pariksit) emperor. He ruled for | 
30 years, then his son Janamejaya ruled after him for 
20 years. Janamejaya’s son was Satanika, ruling for 25 
years, then Satanika’s son Sahasranika ruled for 24 
years. The next kings after him was his son Ysr’, 
and Ysr’ (=Yasoraja) was succeeded by his brother 
Qwy’hwr, a vicious ruler who was killed after 15 
years (this name has not been identified with its Indian 
original). He deviated from the customs of his ancestors, 
and after his death Bharata rule in Sindh came to an end. 

After this are narrated half a dozen episodes, of 
which only the first has some connection with the 
Mahabharata. These include a garbled version of the 
story of Parasurama whose name figures as Brhmyn, 
and some stories which are partly Puranic and _ partly 
folklore. 

The Indian original of this Arabico-Persian version 
of the Mahabharata story is quite noteworthy in many 
respects. It undoubtedly belonged to Sindh, from its 
frequent reference to the Sindh background in narrating 
the Mahabharata saga. The divergences and new episodes 
show the existence of saga materials outside of the 
Sanskrit Mahabharata, and this points to a different 
recension or independent version of the epic which was 
current in Sindh and Western Panjab as well. For 
this reason, slight though this Perso-Arabic version may 
be, and corrupt in many parts, it has got its importance 
in Mahabharata criticism and in the question of settling 
the history of the formation of the epic. 

This independent or separate recension of the 
Mahabharata as current in Sindh (and possibly also 
Western Panjab) was unquestionably in a Prakrit 
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vernacular, closely connected with which there might 

have existed a Sanskrit version as well. And this brings ' 
us to the other aspect of the study of this Arabic or 
Perso-Arabic version of the Mahabharata story—the 
study of the forms of the proper names. The transcription 
of names and words, from one language using a particular 
script into another using a totally different one, forms a 
most valuable source of help in establishing the phonetics 
and phonology of both at the time of the translitera- 
tion. Reinuad himself fully appreciated this point when 
he in connexion with an extract from the Arabic work 
of Al-Biruni on India (which he published also in the 
Journal Asiatique for 1844) made the following observa- 
tion: “Il m’a semblé que l’étud comparée des formes 
sanscrite et arabe pourra conduire les indianistes a la 
connaissance de la maniere dont le sanscrit se prononcait 
au XIe siecle de notre ere dans le nord-ouest de 
l’Inde.” Elsewhere I have tried to study Al-Birini’s 
system of transliteration of Sanskrit words and names 
in the Kufic Arabic script which he employed, from 
this aspect of the phonetics of Sanskrit (in the Al-Biruni 
Volume, published by the Iran Society of Calcutta). 
In the account of the Mahabharata story from Abu 
Salih which I have quoted above, the names are given 
in their proper Sanskrit form. But the original Arabic 
transcriptions are not from Sanskrit but from Prakrit 
or Apabhramga, or some old form of Bhasa or a New 
Indo-Aryan speech like Hindki (a Western Panjabi) or 
Sindhi. And this form of Prakrit or Apabhramsa 
or Bhasa, through a number of peculiarities, phonological 
and phonetic, which are easily noticeable, can be 
identified as belonging to the North-Western Group 
of New Indo-Aryan, with at least one important 
peculiarity which is characteristic of the speech of Sindh. 
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Before I enter into a very brief study of these 
translations, one thing should be made clear. The 
Indian names were rendered in the Kufic form of | 
Arabic writing as it was current before 1000 A.D. 
At that time, the nugtas or dots which distinguish one 
letter for a particular sound from another were not 
yet adopted in Perso-Arabic writing. There were 
frequently no differentiation among diverse sounds because 
the same basic letter was used to indicate different 
sounds. Thus, without the addition of the dots, the 
same character had to do duty for such diverse sounds 
as j, c, h,x, or as b, p, t, g, m, y. Hence corrupt 
readings for foreign names was the rule in Early 
Arabic transcriptions. Thus a succession of three letters 
in Old Arabic Kufic writing could be read either 
as Hbs or as Jsn. It has been suggested by Dr. Hem 
Chandra Ray (in his study of Old Sindh History in 
his Dynastic History of India, 1931, Vol. I) that the name 
of an early King of Sindh, which was really Jaisiya 
(Jaya-simha) was misread as Hullisah, because of the 
defective system of writing. 

I shall give a few typical examples showing how 
the names in the Arabic version were based not on 
Sanskrit but on some Vernacular. Thus, e.g. the names 
of some of the Pandava heroes and other personalities are 
given as Jhtl, *jwn, Nwl (=Juhitthila, Ajjuna, Newala, 
for Yudhisthira, Arjuna, Nakula), and as Fn for Qn 
(=Qannu for Kannu, Apabhramga or Old Bhasa 
equivalent of Karnah), F’n (=Fannu for Pannu, in 
place of the Sanskrit Pandu), Fndr as an error of writing 
for Qndy (=Qundi for *Kundi, North-Western Verna- 
cular transformation of Sanskrit Kunti), Dwd (= Dovvadi, 
in place of the Sanskrit Draupadi), Djwsn (error for 
Djwhn = Dujjohana, vernacular for Sanskrit Duryodhana), 
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Jndrt (=Jaandaratha from *Jayanta-ratha = Sanskrit 
'Jayadratha), .Brhmyn (error for Brhr’m=Barahuram, 
Arabicised form of a vernacular *Parahurama, in place 
of Parasurama, with characteristic North-Western dialectal 
change of the sibilant to A), etc etc. 

A form like F’n=Fannu for *Pannu= Pandu, and a 
few ones like that, show that the originals of the names 
in the Arabic version of the Mahabharata story were 
in what may be called Old Sindhi—the Sindhi language 
at the time of its emergence as a Bhasa or New 
Indo-Aryan Speech from Middle Indo-Aryan. And 
this certainly will permit us to postulate the existence 
of an independent. version of the Mahabharata . story 
in the language of Sindh of times before c. 1000 A.D— 
say, between 800 A.D. or 900 A.D. and 1000 A.D. 
We are, I believe, in a position to say that the 
literature in Sindhi can very well be taken to a period 
1000 years from now, to a time immediately after its 
characterisation and its establishment as a New 
Indo-Aryan speech. 


II, Old Sindhi Literature and Culture 


Sindhi is one of the important New or Modern 
Indo-Aryan languages, and it has preserved a number 
of archaic features which are not to be found in any 
of its sister or cousin speeches. In certain respects it 
may be said to be nearer to the Middle Indo-Aryan 
or Prakrit, on which it is based, than any other new 
Indo-Aryan speech, with the exception of Hindki or 
Lahndi (i.e. West Panjabi) dialects, and Panjabi (i.e. 
East Panjabi). The people of Sindh more than any 
other people of India were exposed to constant 
influences from the Muslim peoples of the West, from 
the beginning of the 8th century onwards. There were 
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the Arabs, then various Persian tribes, then there were 
the Turks settled in Afghanistan and the Afghans 
as well as the Moguls from India, besides the local . 
Baluchis and Brahuis. Yet it is remarkable how the 
conservative character of the Sindhi speech, in its sound 
system and in its grammar, and to a large extent 
also in its native vocabulary, has been maintained 
during the last thousand years or more. The history 
of Sindh for the greater part of this period, from the 
8th century to the end of the 16th was a troubled 
one, and the Hindu people of Sindh had somehow to 
maintain their very existence in their religion and 
culture against overwhelming odds. It has been for 
them a losing battle, but with admirable courage and 
fortitude, and love of the great ideals of their culture 
and religion, they have kept on this struggle. 

During the period before the coming of the Arabs 
early in the 8th century, Sindh appears to have been 
quite abreast with other parts of India. We have a 
mention of Sindh in ancient Sanskrit documents as the 
country of Sindhu-Sauvira. Sindh is an _ important 
kingdom in the Mahabharata. Sindh originally included 
a part of Western Panjab (Multan) besides considerable 
tracts of what is now Balochistan and Makran. 
Linguistically Kachh is a part of Sindh. South Sindh 
(Lar) and Sorath or Saurastra appear to have possessed a 
common name (Lata, called by the Greeks Layike). 
The ancient history of Sindh is not clear, but the 
people of ancient Sindh participated in the common 
cultural life of the Hindu people of the rest of India. 
Of course we do not take into note here the vestiges 
of pre-historic civilisation in Sindh as in the ruins of 
the ancient cities at Mohen-jo-Daro, Chhanhu-Daro and 
other places. These have a significance not only for 
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Sindh but also for the whole of Western and Northern 
India, and possibly also for Eastern and Southern 
India. But after the formation of a Hindu or 
Brahmanical people with a Sanskritic language as their 
mother-tongue or common speech and Sanskrit as their 
literary and cultural language, Sindh also made its 
own contributions to the sum-total of Indian culture. 
Unfortunately, the remains of ancient Hindu civilisation 
in Sindh which were on the surface have not been 
preserved, due to ravages of both man and _ nature. 
But nevertheless what has been found by excavation of 
the ancient Brahmanical and Buddhist culture sites of 
Sindh is sufficient to indicate the high artistic achieve- 
ment of the Sindh people which were at par with 
those of any other people of India. The fragments of 
Buddhist sculpture in stucco, and above all the bronze 
figure of Brahma which has been obtained from 
Mirpur-Khas, are sufficient indication of the artistic 
achievements of ancient Sindh. This image of Brahma 
(which is one of the treasures of the Karachi Museum) 
is a bronze figure in the round with four faces, and 
it goes back to early 5th century A.D., when considered 
stylistically ; and it is one of the outstanding pieces of 
ancient Indian bronze, which is valuable both artistically 
as well as from the point of view of antiquity. 
There were doubtless other specimens of ancient 
Brahmanical and Buddhist art in Sindh. But unfor- 
tunately very little has been done in the way of 
excavation and conservation. Sindh was in this respect 
quite a neglected province. 

Sindhi is an archaic type of Modern Indo-Aryan 
language, but it is none the less very expressive, and 
it has a character and a music of its own. Sindhi 
developed a number of sounds which are thought to 
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be peculiar to it, the “implosive” sounds of g, J; 
cerebral d and b. These sounds are found also in the 
contiguous Rajasthani and Gujarati, and also in most — 
of the dialects of Hindki, and they are found also in 
distant East Bengal. There is a general agreement 
among most of the New Indo-Aryan languages (including 
also the advanced Dravidian languages of the South) 
in their literary history from 1000 A.D. onwards (1000 
A.D. roughly is taken as the date when Prakrit or 
Middle Indo-Aryan generally underwent a change and 
became transformed into Bhasa or the New Indo-Aryan 
speeches of the present day). The history of Sindhi 
in the development of its literature could therefore be 
expected to have been similar to that of the histories 
of Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Maithili, Bhojpuri, Awadhi 
(Kosali), Braj Bhasha, Panjabi, Rajasthani-Gujarati 
and Marathi. In most of these Aryan languages we 
have a continuity of literary expression from 1000 A.D. 
onwards which remained unbroken right down to our 
day. The corpus of literature in each of most of these 
languages is quite considerable. But unfortunately, in 
the case of Sindhi, it has not been so. The reason 
is not far to seek. For the greater part of their history, 
the people of Sindh, who were Hindus, were faced 
with a complete extinction as a Hindu people. The 
country did not enjoy any long spell of peace and 
prosperity ; and the Islamic spirit of proselytisation was 
continually at work, making inroads into Hindudom in 
both its outward life and its inward spirit. The times 
were not propitious for the development of literature 
along national Hindu lines. Sindh largely remained 
isolated from the rest of India, owing to the Rajasthan 
desert and the Rann of Kachh and the sea acting as 
barriers preventing movement of the people. There 
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could not be any free flow of men and interchange of ideas 
between the rest of India and Sindh, except by way 
of Western Panjab and Northern Sindh. Sindh was 
forced to become a part of the Eastern Iranian world, 
and it became the cockpit of peoples and tribes from 
Eastern Iran, after the initial period of Arab conquest 
and rule was over, who fought among themselves and 
with the local Hindu Chiefs for power. Western Panjab 
was also in a similar state. Hence the life-giving 
movements in religion and thought which were operative 
in the rest of India, in the South, in the East and in 
the North, could not have access into Sindh. After 
1200 A.D. when the Turks became established in 
Northern India and the Islamic period for North India 
began, as a counter movement to the strong Islamic 
aggression on Hindu life and culture, the Bhakti school 
came into being and it revived the mind and spirit of 
Hindu India and created a _ great literary upsurge. 
Sindh could not be benefited by this, both because of 
the difficulty of accessibility through the desert and 
because of the fact of Sindh being entirely under 
Muslim domination. All that was left to Sindh, by 
way of its culture and literary life, particularly among 
the Hindus, consisted of fragments of old pre-Muslim 
literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit, which began to flow 
in small streams which were continually shrinking from 
the impact of Muslim literature and culture, and some 
new literature which grew up in Sindh round the lives 
and adventure of the Kings and Saints of Sindh, the 
Heroes and the Fighters and the Women who loved 
and suffered or triumphed. There was a_ continuous 
and ever-growing impact of literature and literary ideals 
from the Perso-Arabic world which was always a force 
for buttressing Islam. The Sindhi people who were 
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gradually forced in large numbers to accept Islam, 
naturally fell under the spell of these Islamic or Perso- 
Arabic literary ideals, as a result of which, although in © 
their inner being they remained largely Hindu, a good deal 
of Muslim literature became naturalised in Sindh. The 
present literary atmosphere in Sindh is in this way of 
a dual character. In the place of the Bhakti Movement 
of the North and the revival of Sanskrit literature 
which took place from the 15th century onwards and 
gave to North India poets like Krttivasa, Sankaradeva, 
Tulasidasa, Suradasa and others, who are still forces 
in the religious and cultural life of the Hindus there, 
Sindh could not produce any Hindu poet of equal 
pre-eminence. In the place of the Bhakti Movement, 
which of course came to Sindh through Western Panjab, 
particularly through the message of the Gurus of Sikhism, 
Sindh was permeated with the spirit of Sufiism. The 
first great poet of Sindh, and there is no one to equal 
him during the subsequent period, was the Sufi poet 
Shah Latif, the author of the mystic and devotional 
Shah-jo-Risalo, who lived from 1688 to 1751. 

The earlier literature in a North Indian Aryan 
language, before the development of a new or modern 
tradition with the advent of the British and the establish- 
ment of English education, can be conveniently divided, 
in its narrative side, into three main types: (1) the 
literature based on the ancient Hindu world as preserved 
in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and the Puranas, 
particularly the Bhagavata-Purana and other Sanskrit 
(and Prakrit) literature; (2) the literature based on the 
legends and stories about Gods, Saints, Heroes and 
Heroines which are current in that particular linguistic 
area ; and (3) the literature based on the legends, stories 
and romances connected with the Islamic world of Iran 
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and Arabia. These three, following the nomenclature 
employed by an early French poet with regard to 
mediaeval French narrative poems and romances,—he 
classified French romance into these three classes (1) the 
Matter of Britain, referring to the stories relating to King 
Arthur and his cycle, which was British in origin ; (2) the 
Matter of France, which comprised the romances relating 
to Emperor Charlemagne of Germany and France and 
his nephew Roland and others; and (3) the Matter of 
Rome, which comprised the stories of the ancient classical 
world which came to France through the Latin language— 
can be described as (1) the Matter of Ancient India, 
(2) the Matter of Mediaeval India relating to that 
particular language-area mainly, and (3) the Matter of 
the Islamic world. 

Sindhi literature, as a matter of fact, has all these 
three types of literature. But the matter of Ancient India, 
which, although it existed in Old Sindhi, could not have 
that development and that special reinforcement as the 
result of a widespread Hindu revival in the 15th century, 
which it had in the other Indo-Aryan (and Dravidian) 
languages. The fact that the Arabs, when they were 
in Sindh, found the Mahabharata story and some Purana 
stories current among the Sindhi people and _ rendered 
them into their own language, is sufficient indication of 
the presence of this kind of literature in the ancient 
language of Sindh between 712 A.D. and 1000 A.D. It 
would thus appear that the Sindhi people at that time 
were as much au-courant with the literary heritage of the 
nation as their neighbours, the people of Rajasthan and 
Gujarat and those of other parts of North India. But 
this could not be developed, and because Sindh was cut 
off from the rest of India, subsequent developments of 
this kind of literature in other parts of India could not 
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exert any influence on the Hindu literature of Sindh. 
With regard to the second type, namely the Matter of 
Mediaeval India, Sindhi was equally unfortunate. With 
the gradual affiliation of the Hindu people of Sindh to 
Islam, the original stories relating to the Mediaeval Kings 
and Queens and great Heroes and Saints and Devotees 
could not maintain their pure Hindu character. Unfortu- 
nately, no great poem was composed on these heroes, 
and so owing to a lack of a literature of a wide extent, 
the original character of these legends could not be 
preserved. In this domain, what has been found 
has been a number of ballads which refer to 
special episodes ; and the historical and human character 
of these ballads or ballad-tales has been frequently 
overlaid by the spirit of mediaeval and later Persian 
romances. The third type of literature, that celebrating 
the Matter of the Islamic World, is of course a noteworthy 
trend in Sindhi literature. But here again, because the 
Sindhi people during the last 1000 years could not be 
very much interested in literature owing to the absence 
of general peace and prosperity in the country, nothing 
outstanding has been produced. The work of Shah Latif 
is something which stands apart. Sufiistic Islam has 
got a universal appeal, and it is always appreciative 
of great things in other religious experiences also. This 
Sufi mentality supplied a common platform for both 
Hindus and Muslims, not only in Sindh but also in 
other parts of India, because sufiism in itself was influenced 
by Indian Vedanta and the Greek Philosophy and hence 
the intransigence of the narrow path of Koranic orthodoxy 
was very largely modified in Sufiism, and this made it 
acceptable to people of other religions. 

The political history of Sindh has always been, right 
down to modern times, very troubled and confused, and 
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it has not been possible to give a full picture of this 
history. Prior to the coming of the Arabs, and leaving 
aside the prehistoric culture of Mohen-jo-Daro, the facts 
that we have with regard to the ancient history of Sindh 
could be written in one page. Apart from the connexion 
of the Ancient Hindu World of Northern India as 
envisaged by the Mahabharata, we have to come down 
to the times of the Greeks when Alexander the Great 
passed through Sindh. Then we have the period 
of the Kshatrapas, rulers of Iranian origin who 
ruled in Kathiawad and also in Sindh. We do not have 
any further light on the history of Sindh excepting in the 
early 7th century when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang 
came and passed through Sindh. Before the Arab 
conquest of Sindh in 712-13, the Jats and the Meds or Meos 
were two of the important tribes of Sindh in the earlier 
centuries, and the Meds are heard as being quite powerful 
in the 8th century also. The Arabs defeated Dahir, the 
last Hindu king of Sindh and conquered the province, 
and they ruled over Sindh uptil 879 A.D. After that 
there was a period of confusion, and then arose some 
independent dynasties in Sindh and Multan; and later 
on, there was a clan of Rajputs, the Sumras, who became 
dominant in Sindh from about 1025 to 1360. The names 
of some of these Sumra kings are preserved in Sindhi 
ballad literature, like Bhungar (who reigned roughly about 
1060 A.D.) and his sons Duda (or Dodo) and Chanesar. 
. During the rule of these Sumras, the country was under 
the suzerainty of Iranian Muslims who belonged to the 
Qarmatian sect. Another Rajput family came into promi- 
nence, the Sammas, whose aristocracy appears to have 
become, formally at least, Muslim, although a few of 
their rulers retained Hindu names (a good resume of 
early Sindh history—the best that I know of—from about 
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450 A.D. to the conquest of Sindh by Akbar in 1591 A.D. 
will be found in Dr. Hem Chandra Ray’s Dynastic History 
of Northern India, Early Mediaeval Period, Calcutta 
University, 1931, Vol. I, pages 1-54). 
The literature which would interest the Hindu 
people of Sindh particularly, and also the rest of Hindu 
India, would naturally relate to the second type, 
namely, the literature connected with the kings and 
heroes and heroines as well as saints and devotees of 
the mediaeval period—literature relating to what may 
truly and specifically be described as the Matter of 
Sindh. Unfortunately, this survives only in a number 
of modern ballads; and there has not been, as far as 
is known, any systematic compilation of these. Thanks 
to some individual writers here and there and to the 
literary sense of an English civilian and historian like 
C. A. Kincaid, some of these ballads have been salvaged 
and made available to the English-reading public. In 
Kincaid’s Tales of Old Sind (re-issued from Bombay in 
1938 as Tales of Old Ind) and in his Folk-tales of Sind 
and Gujarat (published from Karachi in 1925), we got 
a few of these old Sindhi ballads. Doubtless Sindhi 
scholars have made collections of them. The story of 
Saswi and Punho which is one of the most popular 
love romances of Sindh, is another important ballad 
which has very fine literary qualities, and it may well 
be taken as the joint creation of the Sindhi Hindus 
and Muslims. But the ballads relating to Momul and 
Rano, Dodo and Chanesar, Umar and Marai, and 
Kauro and Chanesar (this is also found in Kachh, 
and there it is a ballad on Chanesar and his wife 
Lila, whose rival for the love of Chanesar was the 
maiden Kauro), as well as those relating to Udero-lal, 
the incarnation of Varuna, the God of the Sea and 
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of the river Sindh or Indus, who was a helper at need 
to the Hindus, and Dalukai, the tyrannical king ot 
Brahmanabad, are a few of the interesting ballad 
themes from mediaeval Sindh which have been brought 
before English readers. Sir Edwin Arnold also made a * 
spirited translation of the Sindhi ballad relating to one 
of the Hindu chieftains who was held as a hostage by 
a Muslim ruler. | 

Ballads of the above type which hark back to the 
mediaeval age of Sindh, from say 800 A.D. to 1500 
A.D., have a character of their own, and in certain 
respects they supplement what we find from history. 
The only source for the history of Sindh from about 
450 A.D. to 1200 A.D., apart from references to Sindh 
and affairs of Sindh in Arab writers, is the Persian 
romantic chronicle the Chach-Nama, (or Fateh-Nama 
or the Tarikh-i-Hind-wa-Sind) which was completed in 
1216 A.D. Here we find names of kings and rulers, 
some of which are preserved in the ballad literature. 
All sense of history of course has been totally lost in 
these ballads, but their romantic and heroic character 
is a matter of great literary value. The ballad or story 
of Uderolal is unique of its kind, and one may feel 
certain that many other ballads of this type will be 
available which will throw some light into the religious 
notions and observations of the Hindu people of Sindh 
in early mediaeval times. A Muslim ruler in Sindh 
named Marak wanted to convert the Hindus of Sindh 
to Islam by force. This is said to have happened 
round about 939 A.D. The Hindus in their despair 
prayed to Varuna, the God of the Indus river. The 
God came to the rescue of the people, and Uderolal, 
the young hero, was born, and by his miraculous 
powers he was able to prevent this conversion; and 
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Uderolal finally brought Marak and his group to 
repentance. Uderolal is certainly to be looked upon as 
an incarnation of Varuna; the cult of Uderolal is still 
current—or at least was current when the bulk of the 
Sindhi Hindus were in Sindh. This cult may be looked 
upon as a popular form of the worship of Varuna. 
My friend, Pandit Krishnachandra Topanlal Jetali 
suggests that the name Udero comes from Sanskrit 
Udaka-vara (“the holy waters”). It may perhaps better 
be derived from a Prakrit form like Udda-yara, which 
would be from the old Indo-Aryan or Sanskrit Udra-kara 
(“the Creator of the waters’, compare Vedic udrin, 
“‘nossessing water”) and this would become normally 
Udero in Sindhi. Further, a story of this type has a 
very great anthropological religious interest. The story 
of Dalurai of Brahmanabad is narrated differently by 
both Hindus and Muslims, and undoubtedly it has 
preserved some old Hindu tradition about. destruction 
of the city of Brahmanabad, as a punishment for the 
iniquities of its ruler. 

The Sindhis who were forced out of their hearth 
and home and have now come to settle in India still love 
these ballads ; and these ought to be preserved, both for 
themselves and their posterity, as well as for other 
Indians. A selection of these ballads should be made 
and published either in the Roman or in the Devanagari 
script, with English translation. Although the stories 
represent only the fragments of a tradition in a largely 
garbled form, they are precious relics of the past of 
the Sindhi people. Their language may now show a 
large percentage of Perso-Arabic words, but I have been 
told that generally their grammar and the _ basic 
elements are pure Sindhi, and are also very old and 
sometimes archaic. A proper study of the Sindhi 
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language cannot be made for want of materials. Before 
Shah-jo-Risalo, nothing worth mentioning has_ been 
preserved in Sindhi; and whatever can be described 
as Early Sindhi, if not genuine Old Sindhi, although 
they have been preserved orally till recent times, are 
these ballads. The proper publication of these ballads 
making them accessible to interested scholars everywhere, 
is a literary enterprise of a very urgent and valuable 
character which should be taken up by Sindhis who 
love their language and their culture and are anxious 
to preserve the available early literature in _ their 
mother-tongue as a plant with beautiful and_ fragrant 
flowers in the Garden of Indian Literature. 
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ANCIENT INDIA AND EAST AND 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


By 
Dr. A. C. SEN 


In this brief review of India’s past cultural contacts 
with countries of East and South-East Asia, we may 
begin with our southernmost neighbour, Ceylon. 

Owing to its proximity to the Indian peninsula, 
Ceylon received an admixture of Dravidian, mainly 
Tamil, blood very early in its history, to which was 
added, also quite early, an Aryan element which gave 
to the refined language of the country, Sinhalese, its 
predominantly Sanskritic character of the Vedic family. 
With the advent of further streams of Indian immi- 
grants came Hinduism which mingled with the local 
primitive beliefs. In the 3rd cent. B.C. Asoka’s 
missionaries, some of them members of his own family, 
brought Buddhism to Ceylon, which was welcomed and 
adopted by king Tissa and his court. In the Ist cent. B.C. 
king Dutthagamani and his brother and successor king 
Saddha-Tissa liberally patronised the Buddhist church, 
founded stupas and monasteries, and instituted numerous 
works of public utility. During the celebrations held in 
connection with the founding of the Great Stupa by 
king Dutthagamani, representatives from all the chief 
centres of Buddhism in Northern India visited Ceylon. 

During the reign of king Vattagamani Abhaya at 
the close of the Ist century B.C., the Pali Canon 
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brought from India long ago was reduced to writing, 
some additions to it having perhaps been made in the 
meantime by the Ceylonese monks who also wrote 
voluminous commentaries in Sinhalese on the Pali 
Canonical texts, which served as the basis of later 
commentaries written in the Pali language. The Sinhalese 
alphabet is of Indian origin. Architecture, sculpture 
and painting flourished through the impetus of Buddhism, 
showing evolution of styles based on Indian models 
but modified and developed with the admixture of 
local features. India never had stupas, for instance, of 
such massive dimensions as those built in Ceylon; 
Buddhist stone images were carved, much larger than 
any made in India; and the trescoes of the Sigiriya 
Caves lent further charm to the best art of Ajanta. 
At the great shrine of Nagarjunakonda in South India, 
were built about the 3rd century a vihara and a 
chaitya named after Ceylon, probably by the Ceylonese 
themselves. In the 4th cent., king Meghavanna of 
Ceylon sent envoys to the Indian emperor Samudragupia 
seeking permission to build a monastery at Bodhgaya 
for the use of Ceylonese monks. In the 5th cent. 
Buddhaghosa went from the Bodhgaya region to Ceylon 
and wrote his famous commentaries in Pali. 

When Theravada Buddhism and its priceless treasure, 
the Pali canonical texts, disappeared from and were 
wholly forgotten in India, Ceylon preserved them reverent- 
ly through all the vicissitudes of her political fortunes, 
and propagated them in later times in Burma, Thailand, 
Laos and Cambodia. South India and Ceylon remained in 
close contact during the subsequent periods of their history. 

Let us pass on then to regions further east comprising 
the modern countries of Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam. Scholars 
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have found affinities between some of the languages, 
primitive beliefs, folklore etc of India and of some of 
these countries. Some hold that Indians migrated to 
these lands in prehistoric times, and that the Indonesian 
Archipelago was formerly joined by land with India 
but was subsequently separated by volcanic activities in 
that archipelago. 

In more historical times there is evidence of trade 
relations since very early days between India and these 
countries. Stories in Sanskrit and Pali literature speak 
of the hazardous journeys to some of these lands undertaken 
by Indian traders. Many Ksatriya princes in misfortune 
are also represented as sojourning to these lands to 
recover their lost fortunes. These tales show that our 
contacts with these countries were very active since early 
times. Buddhist tradition records that during the reign 
of Asoka, Buddhist missionaries visited Burma. In the 
wake of the traders went emigrants from India who settled 
in those lands permanently and reared families born 
of their local wives. Fresh bands of settlers continued 
to flow from many parts of India through centuries 
and some of them founded kingdoms over which they 
ruled. Inscriptional evidence from these lands as well 
as foreigners’ accounts show that already in the 2nd 
century A.D. if not yet earlier, there were kingdoms. 
in different parts of these lands, the rulers whereof, as 
well many trading centres in these regions, bore Indian 
names. 

During the succeeding ages many kingdoms and royal 
dynasties flourished in these countries, and four great 
empires rose with their centres respectively in Champa 
or Annam (in Eastern Viet-Nam), Kambuja or Cambodia, 
and in different parts of Indonesia, which lasted till the 
15th century. The greatness of their power and splendour 
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is testified to by a large number of their own inscriptional 
records written in excellent Sanskrit, and by the official 
annals of China, with which country they had close 
commercial and diplomatic relations, as also by chronicles 
left by Arab merchants who traded in these regions. 
From these sources we learn that the rulers and high 
dignitaries of these kingdoms mostly bore Indian names, 
their social and political institutions were organised on 
the Indian model, their religion was Saivism, Vaishnavism, 
Buddhism or Tantrism, their court language was Sanskrit, 
their alphabet was of Indian origin, and their social 
manners and customs were greatly coloured by Indian 
influences. It is quite evident from all this that the 
Indian and local elements jointly brought forth in these 
lands a composite culture of a high order based on 
Indian models but with variations and adjustments 
determined by local environments. Indian blood mixed 
freely with the local to give birth to generations, among 
whom was never made any distinction of Indian or non- 
Indian, local or foreigner, for all lived and worked as 
belonging to the same soil. The Sanskritic names which 
many of these lands and towns and rivers bore—some 
of them duplicates of Indian names—are still retained 
intact or in corrupted forms, and so also is the case 
with many of their personal names, designations, technical 
terms etc. How Sanskrit and Pali contributed to the 
growth of their languages is well-known to philologists. 
Archaeological exploration in these countries has 
brought to light remains of towns built on the Indian 
model, and hundreds of Hindu and Buddhist shrines, 
the architecture and sculpture whereof reflect Indian 
styles of successive epochs, with local developments and 
modifications. In their beauty and grandeur, some of 
them are veritable wonders of the world and far surpass 
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anything that India ever produced—as for example : 
in Java, the great Buddhist stupa of Borobudur; in 
Cambodia, the grand temple, originally Hindu but now 
Buddhist, of Angkor Vat, and the town of Angkor 
Thom with its temple of Bayon; and in Burma, the 
Buddhist Ananda Temple of Pagan. The elaborate and 
finely executed sculpture depicts profusely the stories 
of the Indian Epics, of the Hindu and Buddhist 
scriptures, their deities, etc. 

We find all religious sects, Hindu or Buddhist, 
living in perfect harmony without any trace of ill- 
feeling. A tendency towards reconciliation of different 
religious beliefs became evident. Hinduism became more 
elastic in respect of many of its rigid features like the 
caste system. After Islam spread to these lands, it: was 
India and not Arabia or any other country that 
contributed most to its growth. 

Everywhere we find that the study of Indian 
literature in all its branches, both religious and secular, 
was most assiduously cultivated by the royalty, the court 
and the learned ; numerous educational institutions were 
founded and maintained by royal grants; and original 
works were composed. At several places arose important 
centres of Indian learning where students from China 
intending to visit India carried on their studies. To 
some of these centres went for studies also ardent 
scholars from India who became famous in later times, 
such as Dharmapala of South India who became the 
head of the Nalanda University in the 7th century, and 
Dipankara of Bengal who was head of the Vikramasila 
University in the 1lth century and who went to Tibet 
at the invitation of its king to reform Buddhism there 
and whose name is held in the highest reverence in 
Tibet till today. 
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Scholars and authors from these lands visited India to 
study with renowned teachers. In the 9th century for 
instance, Sivasoma, the guru of king Indravarman of 
Cambodia, came to India and studied with the great 
Advaita philosopher Sankara. There are several other 
such instances of academic intercourse between India 
and these lands. 

In the Old-Javanese language developed a rich 
literature based on Sanskrit originals but often pursuing 
a line of its own, such as the famous Javanese version 
of the Ramayana and the prose translation of the 
Mahabharata, followed by numerous other works based 
on the Indian Epics and Puranas, or on Indian books 
of a moral and didactic character. There were also 
composed in the Old-Javanese language religious, doctrinal 
and legal works which show close familiarity with Indian 
texts of similar nature, and these features continued to 
be present in Middle-Javanese literature as well. Folk- 
tales and fables based on the Indian Paficatantra but 
with new additions are found in the languages of many 
of these countries. The extent of Indian books in use 
in these lands may well be imagined from a single 
instance, viz. that in the 7th century a Chinese General 
carried away 1350 Buddhist texts from Champa alone. 

Burma produced an extensive literature of its own 
in Pali, both religious and secular. Local belief in 
Burma and Thailand located on their own soils many 
of the events in the lives of the Bodhisattvas and of 
the Buddha. The socio-legal code that governs the life 
of the Burmese people to this day is derived from the 
Indian Dharmasastras, modified by Buddhism. When 
modern Burmese was raised to the level of a literary 
language, its terminologies for intellectual concepts and 
higher literary expressions were drawn from Pali. 
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The royalty of some of these lands married Indian 
princesses. In the 5th century, for instance, the brother 
of a king of the Malay Peninsula came to India and 
married the eldest daughter of an Indian king and 
subsequently returned to his land to occupy the vacant 
throne. 

In the 8th century Kumaraghosa went from Bengal 
as the royal guru of the Buddhist Sailendra kings of 
Indonesia. In the 9th century the Sailendra king 
Balaputradeva built a monastery at Nalanda and at 
his request the Indian Pala emperor Devapala endowed 
five villages for defraying its expenses. Another Sailendra 
king Cudamani-varman and his son king Sri Mara- 
vijayottunga-varman of the 10-l1lth centuries built a 
monastery at Negapatam in South India, for the upkeep 
of which a village was granted by the Chola emperor 
Rajaraja the Great. 

We should also recall with great gratitude that in 
the 12th century the Burmese king Kyanzittha, or to 
give him his full royal title, Sri Tribhuvanaditya- 
Dharmaraja, repaired and reconstructed the sacred temple 
of Bodhgaya and perhaps some other Buddhist shrines 
as well in India. This pious work on the Bodhgaya 
Temple, but for which the temple would not perhaps 
have survived, was repeated by other Burmese kings. 

In modern Indonesia which is predominantly Muslim, 
the stories of the Indian Epics provide till today the 
themes for popular shows and plays. In the island of 
Bali, Hinduism is still alive. The dances of several 
South-East Asian countries are said to reflect Bharata- 
natya features. 

Many kings of these countries, both Hindu and 
Buddhist, set noble examples of royal piety before their 
subjects. Their religious zeal, liberal patronage of 
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learning and art, and undertaking of extensive works 
of public utility were inspired by the Indian ideal of 
kingly virtues. To mention only one instance, the Thai 
king Sri Sarya-vaméa Rama Maha-Dharmika Rajadhiraja 
of the 14th cent. liberally patronised Buddhism and him- 
self adopting the life of a bhiksu preached Buddhism 
throughout his dominion. 

We may take note of some unique features that 
characterized our past relations with these countries. 
We find in their history no trace of any violence 
perpetrated on the local population by the Indian 
settlers, not even by those who founded kingdoms. It 
was a process of peaceful penetration by the Indians, 
followed by close collaboration with the indigenous popula- 
tion. There was no racial arrogance on the part of the 
Indian immigrants, no vaunting of their superiority. Their 
culture was freely imbibed by the local peoples, and 
from the latter the Indians too adopted many things. 
These countries have been described by historians as 
having been Indian “colonial kingdoms”, but several 
features that are usually found to be associated with 
such kingdoms were wholly absent here, viz. no Indian 
kingdom or people ever claimed any rights of suzerainty 
over them, nor did any of these countries at any time 
link itself politically with any Indian power or owe 
allegiance to any. In fact the relations were of perfect 
political independence for everyone, but of full cultural 
and economic co-operation among them. There is one 
solitary instance only of hostilities, viz. the long-drawn 
war between the Cholas of South India and the Sailendras 
of Indonesia,, the cause whereof is not fully known. 

Lastly, we may refer to countries to the north of 
India, the history of whose past contacts with us is 
fairly well known. Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan that directly 
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adjoin India, have always been in close contact with 
her. When Buddhism disappeared from India, Nepal 
preserved for the world the Sanskrit texts of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Commercial contacts between India and China are 
known to have existed several centuries before the Christian 
era. Already in the Ist cent. B.C. Indian colonies 
flourished in Central Asia, in and around such places 
as Kashgar, Khotan, Kuchi and Karashar. Some 
kingdoms in Turkestan were ruled by kings with Indian 
names. Since the Ist century A.D. Buddhism spread to 
Central Asia and flourishing centres of Indian learning 
developed. A large number of stupas and monasteries 
were built, and Buddhist texts were propagated in the 
local languages. Sanskrit was the vehicle of Buddhist 
lore and the scripts were of Indian origin. Town and 
house-planning was on exact Indian models. 

By the 4th century Buddhism fully spread to North 
China through Central Asia, and later also to South 
China from South-East Asia. A large number of Indian 
monks had already gone over to live in China and had 
translated Buddhist texts into Chinese. It was through 
Buddhism that India’s contacts with East Asia developed 
during the later ages. 

In the 4th century Buddhism went from China to 
Korea, in the 6th century from Korea to Japan, in the 
7th century to Tibet together with an alphabet for 
the Tibetan language based on the Indian, and in the 
13th century to Mongolia. The story need not be 
retold of the long chain of Indian Buddhist missionaries 
who spent their life in China and Tibet, and of 
Chinese and Tibetan pilgrims who came to India for 
study. The collaboration of Indian and Chinese scholars 
till the 11th century and of Indian and Tibetan scholars 
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till the 13th century resulted in the translation of 
hundreds of Sanskrit texts into Chinese and Tibetan, 
the Sanskrit originals of many of which are now ost, 
and from Chinese into some other East Asian languages. 
The impact of Buddhist thought and of Indian sciences 
and art brought about profound changes in the outlook 
and achievements of the peoples of East Asia, as is 
well-known. 

To conclude, I would plead for the establishment in 
India of a special Institute for the detailed and systematic 
study of the history of our past cultural relations with 
other countries of the world and for assessing the full 
results thereof. That would give us a greater knowledge 
of our past and also strengthen our friendly relations 
with other countries in the future, thereby contributing 
to the peace and progress of the world, for, the very 
basis of our past contacts was friendliness and co-operation 
and not aggression and conquest. Let our future too be 
built on the same bases.* 


*Paper inaugurating a Symposium on the subject held on the occasion 
of the General Assembly of ICCR, New Delhi, Feb. 1958. 
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SINO-INDIAN SPIRITUAL AFFINITY 
By 


Dr. Carsun CHANG 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


Climax of cultural ties between China and India 

Durinc the reunion of China by the dynasties of Sui 
(581-618 A.D.) and Tang (618-907 A.D.), Chinese 
supremacy in Central Asia was again established. The 
information which was put down in the histories of Sui 
and Tang was just as accurate as that found in the 
history of the Hans, because it was first-hand information 
from the eye-witness Hsuan-tsang, a Chinese monk 
travelling and studying in India for sixteen years. I 
shall omit the description of India from the history of 
Sui, because it is edited by the ministers of Tang, so 
their source of knowledge about India must be the same 
as that of the Tang period. The paragraph on India 
from the history of Tang is as follows : 

“Tien-chu (another name for India) is the land which 
is called Sindhu in the time of Han, or land of Brahman. 
It is situated farther to the west of the Onion Mountain,. 
or Tsung-ling. The whole of the Indian territory is 
more than 30,000 lis. It is divided into five parts: 
Mid-India, East-India, South-India, West-India, and 
North-India. Each of these parts is a territory of 
several thousand miles with many cities and towns. 
South India is surrounded by ocean. North India is 
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sheltered by the Himalayan Mountains whose passes 
are the gates to India. East of East-India is ocean, 
but has on the border Fu-nan and Lin-yih (Assam and 
Burma and Indo-China) as neighbours. West India has 
Kipin and Persia on the border. Mid-India is in the 
middle, where the other four parts meet. Its capital 
has a space enclosed of seven lis, and the river Ganges 
is on its northern side. According to legend, a Brahman, 
who had several thousand students, taught them under 
the trees of the forest. With the blessing of Forest 
dieties, there came a man and a woman, and family-life 
grew up. Each family had a great number of servants. 
The city was built by the help of the dieties, so the 
construction work was finished in a few days. Later 
on, King Asoka built his palace with stones, and 
decorated it with many engravings which could hardly 
be surpassed by other craftsmanship. In his adminis- 
tration King Asoka applied ordeals and tortures, and 
the hell built by him still remains as a relic in the 
city. The King of Mid-India called Katryti ascended 
the throne without usurpation or assassination. The land 
of India is low, humid and hot in summer. It can 
have four crops of rice a year. It produces diamonds, 
which being bright can never be burned, and can cut 
precious stones. It produces sandal wood, turmeric, and 
other kinds of spices. Communication between India 
and the Roman Orient goes on and merchants sell these 
products to Fu-nan and Cochin-China. The people live 
prosperously, and no census of population has been taken. 
The tillers, who plough the crown land, pay in kind. 
Shells are used as money. The people have deep eyes 
and high noses. In paying their respects the people 
prostrate themselves before others’ feet. In the family 
there are musical instruments, singers and dancers. 
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The king and the ministers all dress themselves in 
embroidered cloths. They have hair-locks twisted on the 
top of their heads. They are bare-footed. They prefer 
to wear white shawl or a wrap thrown over the shoulders. 
Those who die are either burnt to ashes (cremated), or 
thrown to wild animals to be devoured, or sunk in the 
river to feed the fish or turtles. They do not indulge 
in mourning or burial cremonies. Those who commit 
treason are put in jail and killed. Those who commit 
small crimes are fined. Those who do not fulfil their 
filial duty are punished by having a limb or ear or 
nose cut off, or are sent away as exiles. They have a 
written language and are well-versed in astronomy and 
mathematics. They know Siddha-vastu, which is said to 
be the creation of Brahma. Their books are written 
on palm leaves. They are not allowed to kill or drink 
wine. Everywhere Buddhist relics are to be found. 
“During the period of Sui Emperor Yuang-ti appointed 
Pai-Chiu to deal with the intercourse with the West Lands. 
Many countries sent their envoys to China, but India 
did not; for which Emperor Yuang-ti felt very sorry. 
During the period of Wu-teh, India was in disorder ; 
King Siladitya trained good soldiers and appeared to be 
invincible. After six years, during which time the harnesses 
were not taken off the elephants, nor the helmets from the 
soldiers, the kings of the four parts of India submitted 
to him. His influence spread, and his administration 
was in good order. He assumed the title of King of 
Magadha. He sent an envoy to Tang and in the year 
643, Emperor Tai-tsung gave him a reply, which caused 
him great surprise, because the note came from a land 
called ‘“Maha-Cina,” according to the Indian tradition. 
Between 630 and 643, the Chinese monk Hsuan-tsang 
arrived from China, and took to his country 600 
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Buddhist texts. In the year 647 a second Chinese 
envoy, Wang-Hsuan-tse arrived at a time when King 
Siladitya died and India was in a state of disturbance. 
The throne of Siladitya was taken over by his minister 
Arunasva, and the latter sent his army to fight against 
Wang-Hsuan-tse. Wang fought against him with his 
thirty men and horses and was defeated. The gifts 
given to Wang by different countries were plundered 
and captured, but Wang succeeded in escaping to 
Northern India. He gathered twelve hundred well- 
trained troops from Tibet and 7,000 cavalrymen from 
Nepal and advanced to attack Mid-India. The battle 
lasted three days with 3,000 men killed and 12,000 
men drowned. Arunasva fled first but was arrested. 
The booty taken by Wang was 12,000 men and women, 
and 30,000 cattle. India was very much alarmed by 
this news, and Arunasva was made a prisoner and sent 
to China. 

“This incident was explained later by the Emperor 
that Wang’s action was due to the offence given to 
the envoy, and that China had no. hostile intentions 
towards India. The Emperor said that if the Brahmans 
did not plunder our envoy, he would not have been 
taken prisoner. The idea of receiving an envoy from 
another country in a friendly manner was a rule of 
international intercouse which existed in China since the 
period of Spring and Autumn (722-481 B.C.).” 

The above record shows that the Chinese knowledge 
of India was pretty accurate, because this chapter must 
have been based on the records of Western lands by 
Hsuan-tsang and Wang-Hsuan-tse’s report. It is as 
accurate as the history of Han because the source of 
information of the Hans is based on the reports of 
Chang Kien and Pan-chao. What is written in the 
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Tang history is the personal experiences of Hsuan- 
tsang and Wang-Hsuan-tse. Besides Hsuan-tsang, there 
were other Indian monks arriving in China who belonged 
to the school of Tantrism. 

The Tang period was the climax of the Sino-Indian 
cultural friendship. In the following Sung period, 960- 
1270 A.D., still some Indian monks came to China to 
do the work of translations, but we may say that the 
coming and going between India and China came to 
a standstill after the Tang period. The reason is not 
difficult to find, because on the Indian side Buddhism 
was on the decline, even during Hsuan-tsang’s stay, 
and India came under the Mahomedan conquest led 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1193. On the Chinese side 
the Sung dynasty lost Central Asia to the Mongols, 
whose leader, Temujin was proclaimed Chingiz Khan 
in Karakorum from 1206, so the line of communication 
between India and China was severed. Chinese Neo- 
Confucianist philosophy was flourishing this time and 
most of the monks believed in the Ch’an or Zen 
Buddhism, which was distinguished by their zeal for 
meditation rather than seeking of texts. After the 
Sungs, the Yuan dynasty in China was founded by 
Kublai in 1271 and the Mongols were interested in 
Lamaism. The Manchus did the same as the Mongols 
because they had an eye for subduing the Tibetans. 
All these descriptions tell us that the friendly ties 
between the two countries lasted about 1000 years 
begining with the reign of Wu-ti (140-187 B.C.) of 
the Western Han dynasty to the end of Tang (907 A.D.). 

I should say that the friendly ties which brought 
the two countries so close were much less due to the 
motive of military conquest or commercial profiteering 
than to the spiritual impulses. The Indian monks were 
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anxious to carry on their missionary work while the 
Chinese were content with what they were given; so 
they paid their homage to India and learnt Sanskrit 
themselves and brought the Buddhist texts which they 
wanted. 

Only the spirit of religion which made the Indians 
think in terms of eternal truth and sacrifice with complete 
disregard of the difficulties, built up the cultural ties 
between the two _ countries silently, steadily and 
continuously. The fervour of the Indian monks went 
into the Chinese texts of Buddhism without leaving 
the personal records, but the Chinese compliments and 
respects with regard to their personalities can be found 
in the Biographies of the Noble Monks. The enthusiasm 
of the Chinese to know India is shown by the 180 
Chinese monks who tried to reach India from the first 
century to the Tang period. Fa-Hien who was the 
first to reach India put on record his experiences and 
the hardships of his trip in his book thus: “The 
prefect of Tun-Huang provided them with means to 
cross the desert. There are many evil demons and hot 
winds in this desert; when encountered, all travellers 
die without exception. There are no birds flying above, 
no beasts roaming below, but everywhere, gazing as 
far as the eye can reach in search of the onward 
route, it is impossible to know the way out for dead 
men’s decaying bodies which show the direction.” When 
Fa-Hien arrived in Northern India he managed to cross 
the Ts’ung-ling. He said: “In Ts'ung-ling there is 
snow. both in winter and summer. Moreover, there 
are poisonous dragons, which, when evil-purposed, spit 
poison, winds, rain, snow, drifting sand and _ gravel 
stones; not one in 10,000 meeting these calamaties 
escape.” 
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Hsuan-tsang, on his way, suffered as much hardship 
as Fa-Hien. .Once a grey-bearded old man told him: 
“The Western roads are difficult and bad, sand-streams — 
stretch far and wide, evil spirits and hot winds, when 
they come, cannot be avoided. Numbers of men travelling 
together, though they be many, are misled and lost. How 
can you accomplish such a journey alone ?” 

Hsuan-tsang answered, “I am to reach the western 
world to search after the Great Law. If I do not 
reach the land of the Brahmans there is no return to 
the east; it matters not if I die in the mid-route.” 
Hsuan-tsang happily knew some of the kings on his way 
and was given facilities for travelling. But in India, 
after Hsuan-tsang had left the Kingdom of Ayodhya, 
he was on a vessel traversing the river Ganges, in order 
to visit Hayamukha. After going about 100 lis, ten 
pirate boats burst forth into the mid-streams and took 
Hsuan-tsang’s ship to the bank and ordered the men to 
take off their clothes and to give up their jewels and 
precious stones. As the pirates worship Durga, so they 
look for a man of good form and offer his flesh and 
blood in sacrifice to their divinity. They said, “Let us 
kill him as a sacrifice and we shall gain good fortune.” 
Hsuan-tsang replied, “If my body is suitable for this 
purpose of sacrifice I dare not grudge the offering, but 
my coming to India is to enquire into the character of 
the sacred books, and as this purpose has not yet been 
accomplished, your killing me will bring you misfortune, 
instead of good fortune.” When his fellow-passengers 
asked the pirates to spare him, the pirates would not 
consent. The captain of the gangsters ordered two of 
the company to draw their knives and to bind Hsuan- 
tsang upon an altar. Hsuan-tsang showed no fear in his 
face and began to pray that he might be born in the 
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Tusita Heaven and see Boddhisattva Maitreya. At 
this moment his body and soul was lavished with joy 
and he knew nothing of the altar upon which he was 
to be killed. Suddenly a black tempest arose smiting 
down the trees, and clouds of sand flew on every side. 
The robbers were filled with fear and some fellow- 
passengers told them to repent. They bowed their 
heads before Hsuan-tsang and confessed their faults. 
They promised to give up their evil ways and asked 
him to be witness to their sincerity. It is right to say, 
“If it were not for the power of Hsuan-tsang’s resolution 
in seeking the great law, this would not have come to 
pass.” These stories of Fa-Hien and MHsuan-tsang are 
mere episodes in their lives. Their real value lies in 
their knowledge which they learned from India and in 
their translations of the Buddhist texts which brought new 
elements to the composition of Chinese culture. 

The work done by the Indian and the Chinese monks 
during those 1,000 years is, even in modern China, 
looked upon with great appreciation. I shall give the 
best description of the Sino-Indian ties given in a speech 
by Liang-chi-chao on the occasion of the poet Tagore’s 
visit to Peking in 1924. Though I was present at the 
meeting, I have no copy of the original text, so I take 
the following from an article “Meeting of Brothers” by 
Kshitimohan Sen appearing in the “Sino-Indian Journal”. 
Liang said, “In ancient times there was no civilisation 
to the north and south of China; towards the east 
there was the Pacific Ocean, and no word of any 
civilisation came to China from it. Towards the west 
there were nations devoid of culture, they had nothing 
to give to others. The only message which reached us 
was from the south-west. This was one of the blessings 
from India. Since then the two civilisations have 
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marched along the path of progress like brothers. 
There were uninviting natural barriers to be crossed, 
but our friendship conqured all such obstacles. 

“For nearly the first eight hundred years of the 
Christian Era, very many great Indian thinkers and 
Saints came to China and of them the names of twenty 
four are famous. We had also thirteen messengers from 
Kashmir. From China, in return, 187 great scholars 
went to India with references and messages of friendship. 
Of these the names and doings of at least 105 have 
been remembered. India also remembers some of our 
great men like Fa-Hien and Hsuan-tsang and I-tsing, 
and others. 

“India did not covet anything of China. They 
gave us the Sadhana of freedom and Maitri. Along 
with that message came the wealth of their literature, 
art and education. We had inspiration from them in 
the fields of music, painting, architecture, sculpture 
poetry, drama etc. They brought with them great gifts. 
of astronomy, of medicine, of social and educational 
institutions.” 

The details concerning the different subjects in the 
fields of music, painting, drama, astronomy and education 
cannot be dealt with in this chapter. What I want to 
discuss is the question “Why has Buddhism found 
favour among the Chinese ?” 

The Chinese mind is rational. The Chinese believe 
what is based on rational grounds. They were under 
the training of Confucius and Mencius; so any doctrine 
they were asked to learn and to believe must have a 
moral and intellectual background. If they were merely 
given a religion based on Revelation and Miracles it 
would not arouse their respect and faith easily. They 
were trained by the Confucian school to subordinate 
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dogmatic theology to the dictates of reason and conscience. 
The Jesuits who first came to China in the 17th century 
brought watches, astronomical instruments, books on 
astronomy, mathematics and logic. This is why they 
succeeded in converting some Chinese scholars to 
Christianity. In the eyes of the Chinese, Christianity 
and Science are the two aspects of the Jesuits. It is 
the same with Buddhism. Buddha tells us of the sorrows 
of mankind, and asks us to look down upon the worldly 
life. He theorises his theme in the form of a three-fold 
corner stone : (i) All is impermanence ; (ii There is no ego ; 
(iii) Nirvana is the only blessing. 

The theory of impermanence is expounded by Asanga 
in his treatise Madhyantanugama-sastra as follows, “All 
things are produced by the combination of causes and 
conditions and have no independent entity of their 
own. When the combination is resolved their destruc- 
tion ensues...this is what is called the impermanence 
of a composite entity”. Buddha himself exhorted his 
disciples: “You should accept my words after subjecting 
them to a critical test and not out of reverence for me.” 
This rational and critical spirit furnishes the soil upon 
which the Chinese faith grows. This kind of mind began 
with Confucius, Lao Tze, Mencius, and was handed down 
by Chu-hsi and Wang-yang-ming. This same state of 
mind existing in India and China is the main reason 
why Buddhism took root. Dr. S. Mookherjee in his 
book, “The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux” said 
as follows: “The cleavage between religion and philo- 
sophy is pronounced where religion is held to be a 
matter of unquestioning faith, irrespective of a philosophic 
sanction. But in India the two are identical. ..belief 
had to be subjected to the test of logic and a faith 
that was not warranted by philosophic conditions, was 
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rightly regarded as perverse dogmatism which has no 
right to the allegience of a man of sound education 
and culture”. It is this fact of intellectual honesty 
and spiritual earnestness that accounts for the intensity 
and desperate character of this fighting for opinions 
among ancient philosophers of India. As has _ been 
aptly observed by Professor S. N. Das Gupta with his 
characteristic insight, “The system of Philosophy in India 
was not stirred up by the speculative demands of the 
human mind, but by deep craving after the realisation 
of the religious purpose of life..and the intensity of this 
craving was not appeased except by a thorough-going 
and meticulous application of the Truth to every detail 
of life.” 

Here we find three characteristics of the Indian 
religion or philosophy: (1) Religion combined with 
philosophy, (2) No speculative or intellectual play only, 
(3) A deep craving for the application of the truth to 
every detail of life. 

Confucian philosophy was developed along these 
lines and the Sung Neo-Confucianist philosophy too. 
If one follows carefully the life of Confucius and reads 
the biography of Chu-hsi, one will find how the application 
of truth to their lives was thoroughly carried out. This 
state of mind and craving caused the two countries 
to be brought closer together with spiritual ties. 

In spite of these affinities and similarities, India 
and China belong to two worlds. India’s chief passion 
is religion, while China’s teaching is ethical, not religious. 
India has her caste system, China tried to level down 
the class distinction since Confucius. If I am allowed 
to modify a little Radhakrishnan’s two-fold division of 
Western thoughts and Eastern religion, I may add a 
third category, Ethics of China, or in the terms of 
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Kant, the practical Reason. Practical Reason is closely 
connected on the one hand with Pure Reason, which 
gives us the synthetic forms of knowledge, and on the 
other with the three ideas of the Soul and the World 
as a.totality, and God, which are the foundations of 
religion. In this sense, China may be said to belong 
neither to the section of Western thought nor to the 
category of Eastern religion, but she is between the two. 
Because of this middle position, China has to accept 
Buddhism or other religions from outside, and again 
she has to take science from Europe. The Chinese 
have been trained by Confucius to be broad-minded 
and not to be exclusive. While she has the advantage 
of being this, she loses her superiority in imagination 
over religion and also the power of penetration in the 
intellectual field. Since our history shows us how Sino- 
Indian co-operation in the field of Religion, Art and 
Knowledge went on smoothly and harmoniously for a 


long time, one cannot help thinking that India and 
China in future also will go hand in hand renewing 
their efforts for a common programme of spiritual 
co-operation. 


(Concluded) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


InTER-RELIGIOUS UNDERSTANDING 

Addressing an audience in the U.S.A., Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
drew attention to inter-religious understanding and said that the 
truth found in all religions might offer a solution to the current 
problems of modern civilisation. Man must be given, he said, a 
higher direction because the present world crisis is neither material 
nor Strictly intellectual, but spiritual. 

Describing the reality of religious life as rising above the 
scientific absurdities of certain dogmas, Dr. Radhakrishnan maintained 
that in essence religion is self-transformation of the individual, and 
that through this means are obtained tolerance and understanding 
of all social and political orders. ‘“‘No religion should stay in 
isolation’, said Dr. Radhakrishnan; “the various religions of the 
world should not look upon each other as rivals but as partners 
in the same task. Every religion has much to discard and much to 
accept. The purpose of religion is to enable human beings to raise 
themselves from the intellectual to the spiritual level.” 

Dr. Radhakrishnan regretted that one found nowadays that 
religious leaders usually stood for their country, whether or not the 
matter at issue was right or wrong. They did not stand up for 
truth and universal love which were the essence of true religion. 
The world, he said, is passing through critical days and it is very 
important that religion should give us not only dogmas but should 
also be prepared to move away from the rigid social and political 
pattern set through the centuries. 


New Buppwa RE ics DiscOVERED ? 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, Director of the K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute of Patna, writing in the ‘Sunday Hindusthan Standard” 
reports that excavations were commenced by his Institute last 
January at the site of the ancient city of Vaisali (in Muzaffarpur 
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district of Bihar), so well-known in Buddhist literature as the capital 
of the clan of the Licchavis, where Buddha often halted and 
preached. The excavations were particularly directed to a mound, 
supposed to be the spot where the Licchavis buried the share of 
the relics of Buddha which, according to classical accounts, they 
had received after Buddha’s demise. A stupa built over this spot 
was seen and described by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang in the 
7th century, which led to its location. A small earthen mound was 
discovered at the lowest level of the site and it was found to have 
been rebuilt several times and ultimately enlarged into a_ brick-built 
stupa. 

Two and a half inches below the exact centre of the original 
earthen mound at the bottom was found a beautiful uninscribed 
casket made of soap-stone and measuring 2 inches in height and 
2 inches in diameter. This casket resembles in shape the famous 
inscribed soap-stone relic casket discovered about the beginning of 
this century at Piprahwa in the Terai district of northern U.P. 
and supposed to have been enshrined about the Buddha’s times. 
The present casket discovered at Vaisali was found to contain bits 
of decayed bones, ashes, a small gold leaf, two crystal beads, a 
small conchshell and a copper punch-marked coin—usual objects. 
found in Buddhist relic caskets. 

The punch-marked copper coin has great significance in Dr. 
Altekar’s view and makes him think that the age of the casket is 
older than 450-400 B.C., when silver punch-marked coins came 
into vogue. On this as well as on several other archaeological 
grounds Dr. Altekar holds that the relics now found are the same 
as the relics of the Buddha which the Licchavis received as their 
share and enshrined in Vaisali at the spot described by Hiuen Tsang, 
which tallies with the mound now excavated by Dr. Altekar. 

In the debris of the first enlargement that was made to the 
original earthen mound were found fragments of polished Chunar 
stone. This Chunar stone with a characteristic polish is usually 
found to belong to Asoka’s age, from which Dr. Altekar surmises 
that Asoka built here a stone balustrade, as he did at so many 
other sacred spots associated with Buddha’s life. 

From the above as well as from the many Buddhist literary 
references to the famous relic stipa of Vaisali, Dr. Altekar concludes 
that the relics he has now found are definitely of Buddha. If that 
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claim is borne out by further tests, we shall have reason to rejoice 
at a discovery of great historical value. : 


AncIENT INDIAN MAnuscRIPTs IN TIBET 

It is well-known that during India’s long cultural contacts 
with Tibet till the 13th century, a large number of Sanskrit texts, 
both religious and secular, Buddhist and non-Buddhist, were carried 
to Tibet, many of which were translated into Tibetan through the 
collaboration of eminent Indian and Tibetan scholars, both in India 
and in Tibet. It is also interesting to note that the Sanskrit 
originals of many of these texts translated into Tibetan are 
totally lost and not found in India. It is understood that many 
thousands of such Sanskrit manuscripts carried from India to Tibet 
are preserved in various Tibetan monasteries, particularly the Sakya 
monastery in Western Tibet, where lay at one time the political, 
religious and cultural centre of Tibet. 

We are gratified to learn that a team of eminent Indian 
scholars headed by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji are being deputed 
by the Government of India to go to Tibet in the near future 
and examine the Sanskrit manuscript collections at various Tibetan 
monasteries, in which task the Chinese and Tibetan authorities will 
also help. 


Rana Pratap CENTENARY 
At public meetings in commemoration of the centenary of the 
birth of the great Rajput hero Rana Pratap of Mewar, eloquent 
tributes were paid to his great bravery, self-sacrifice and patriotism. 
A portrait of the Rana painted during his life-time is reproduced 
facing page 36 of this issue of our Journal. 


OBITUARY 

The death occurred at Calcutta on the 19th May of Dr. Jadunath 
Sarkar, the well-known authority on Mughal History, at the age of 88. 

The death occurred in Holland on the 10th April of Dr. J. Ph. 
Vogel, at the age of 88. Prof. Vogel was a well-known Indologist 
and a Professor Emeritus of the Leyden University. He served for 
some time as Director General of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
He was the founder of the Kern Institute of Indology of Leyden 
and his works on the history of Indian Art are well-known. 
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BuppHIsT RELICs IN JAPAN AND CHINA 

Shri C. S. Jha, the Indian Ambassador in Tokyo presided over 
a ceremony held in one of the biggest Buddhist temples of Tokyo 
to inaugurate the foundation of a stipa where handfuls of earth 
were preserved, collected from the sacred Buddhist shrines of 
Bodhgaya, Sarnath, Kusinagar, Lumbini and Sanchi, collected by 
members of a Buddhist delegation from Tokyo who visited India 
during the great Buddhist Anniversary celebrations in 1956. The 
ceremony was attended by thousands of Japanese Buddhists. 

It is reported that 46 miles south-west of Peking have been 
discovered, hidden in secret mountain caves or buried underground, 
many thousands of polished stone slabs, some measuring about 6 ft. 
7 in. in length and 2 ft. 7 in. in width, and some half of this 
size, on which famous Sanskrit Buddhist texts are engraved. The 
original manuscripts containing these texts were brought to China 
by Indian Buddhist missionary monks or by Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims returning from India, during the many centuries of India’s 
active cultural contact with China in the past. The sacred texts 
were carved on these thousands of stone slabs by generations of 
Buddhist monks over about a thousand years viz. 6th—17th 
centuries. Thc Chinese Buddhist Association with the help of the 
Chinese Government has undertaken the examination, copying and 
photographic reproduction of these texts inscribed on the stone 
slabs, which will be presented in due course of time to all Buddhist 
countries. These texts on stone will no doubt help to solve many 
epigraphical and textual problems connected with the Chinese 
translation of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. 


TuHat Monastery AT BODHGAYA 

Mr. Bun Chareonchi, the Thai Ambassador in India, laid the 
foundation stone of a Thai monastery at Bodhgaya, where Buddha 
preached his first sermon. 

In the past many Buddhist countries like Burma, Ceylon, China 
etc carried out pious constructions at this sacred shrine. Much 
improvement in respect of residential accommodation for pilgrims and 
visitors was effected at Bodhgaya in connection with the great Buddhist 
Anniversary celebration in 1956. We look forward however to the 
day when not only all Buddhist but also non-Buddhist countries 
will show their respect to the memory of Lord Buddha by erecting 
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at this great shrine guest houses for the convenience of their own 
nationals. 


Cu1na’s Girt To SANTINIKETAN 
In fulfilment of his promise during his last visit to Santiniketan, 
Mr. Chou En-lai, the Chinese Premjer, has sent a large gift of Chinese 
works to the Chinese Institute of the Visvabharati, Santiniketan, 
consisting of thousands of classical and modern texts, many journals 
and other modern works. 


INDIAN SciENTIsT HoNoURED 
Dr. C. V. Raman, the famous Indian physicist, was awarded in 
Moscow recently the International Lenin Peace Prize for 1956 for 
“outstanding services in the struggle for the preservation and consolida- 


tion of peace”. 


InpiAN Scientists’ Visir To Russia 

At the invitation of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, a delegation 
of 15 Indian scientists led by Prof. M. S. Thacker, Director of the 
Indian Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, spent three weeks 
last May in the U.S.S.R., when they paid visits to many scientific 
research institutions and established personal contacts with leading 
Russian scientists. 

Giving his impression of the tour on their return to India, Prof. 
Thacker spoke highly eulogising the progress made in and the 
attention paid to different branches of advanced scientific and techno- 
logical studies in Russia. He also said that science was “the best 
paid profession” in the U.S.S.R. 


Tue SakunTaLA ABROAD 

The Sakuntala of Kalidasa, the famous Sanskrit drama of 
c. 5th century, which was first brought to the notice of European 
litterateurs by Goethe, has been known in translations into several 
European languages. A Polish translation has now been published, 
made by the late Prof. Stanislav Schayer, with an introduction by 
Prof. Eugeniusz Siuszkiewicz, Prof. of Sanskrit at the University of 
Warsaw and Chairman of the Warsaw Institute of Oriental Studies. 

The Sakuntala, translated into Dutch in 1862 by the Prof. Kern 
was staged with great success by Dutch actors and actresses during 
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the Holland Festival this year. The stage version of the play was 
prepared from Kern’s translation by the well-known poet Bert Voeten. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS 
The Archaeological Department of the Government of India 
has recently done some cleaning-up operations in some second 
century B.C. Buddhist caves near Pithalkhora in the Aurangabad 
district of Bombay State. The operations brought to light several 
interesting sculptural and architectural items, such as—richly 
ornamented yaksas ; door-keepers ; winged animals; a great chaitya 
with an ornate facade and flight of steps at its entrance; a partially 
covered staircase leading to a vihara with an ornamental entrance etc. 
among other finds are miniature crystal stupas and crystal bead- 
like objects etc. The head-gear of the yaksa figures present some 
novel features, said to be unknown so far in the history of Buddhist art. 
We learn with pleasure that the Bihar State authoritities propose 
to clean and desilt the famous and ancient tank of Nalanda, described 
in such poetic language by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang as covered 
with lotuses and lilies. It was the chief of the many tanks that 
surrounded the great university and lies close to the new buildings 
of the Nalanda Pali Institute. 


ICCR News 

The quarter under review was dominated by the after-effects 
of the grievous loss which the Council suffered by the sad 
demise of its late President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. The 
Governing Body of the Council met on the 11th March to mourn 
the death of the late President, and passed the following resolution 
unanimously : 

“This meeting of the Governing Body of the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations places on record its deep sense of grief at the 
sad and untimely death of its President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 
He had from the very inception of the Council been its leader and 
taken active and constant interest in the shaping of its policy and 
programmes. It recalls with sorrow that almost his last public 
utterance was at the annual General Meeting of the Council, when 
he restated in inspiring terms the ideals which the Council had set 
before itself and exhorted all its members to continue to work for the 
preservation and enrichment of the Council’s heritage and its appre- 
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ciation in the world outside. The best tribute the Council can pay to 
his memory is to continue with the policy and programme indicated by 
him and in particular to implement the projects he recommended in 
his last speech”.* 

The Governing Body considered various proposals for adoption by 
the Council as a tribute to the memory of Maulana Azad and decided 
that—(i) chairs on Indian studies be established preferably in West 
Asia ; (ii) a series of lectures entitled “Azad Memorial Lectures” be 
sponsored by the Council every year in Delhi or some other centre of 
learning in the country ; and, (iii) the new house proposed to be built 
for the Council be named Azad Bhavan. 

Professor Humayun Kabir, Union Minister for Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs offered to the Council half of the royalty to be 
derived from the sale of the Maulana’s last book finished just before his. 
death, entitled ‘India Wins Freedom”, for the establishment by the 
Council of a fund called ‘‘The Maulana Azad Prize Fund”. The interest 
accruing to this fund is to be utilized for the annual award of two prizes 
viz. one for the best essay on Islam written in English by a non-Muslim 
Indian citizen and the second for the best essay on Hinduism written in 
English by an Indian Muslim citizen. The prizes can be competed for 
by nationals of Pakistan as well. 

The Governing Body at another meeting held on the 24th April 
decided to start a Journal in Hindi in Roman script for the benefit 
of people in other countries who may be interested in keeping in touch 
with or learning the Hindi language. 

The Government of India have nominated Prof. Humayun Kabir 
as President of the Council in succession to the late Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. 

Acharya Kaka Kalelkar, M. P., Senior Vice-President of the 
Council has proceeded on a goodwill tour of two months to Europe, 
U.S.A., and the Caribbean Area on behalf of the Council. 

Two scholarships have been granted by the Council to two 
Japanese scholars named Mr. Katsu Horiuchi and Mr. Koki Naga for 
learning Hindi in India. 

Books on India have been presented by the Council to libraries, 
educational institutions and scholars in Cambodia, China, Germany, 


*This speech was reproduced in the ‘April 1958 issue, pp. 436 ff, of this 
Journal. 
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Japan, Lebanon, Pakistan, Turkey, United Arab Republic, Russia, 
Viet Nam and British West Indies. 

Indian dolls were presented to school children in U.S.A. on behalf 
of the children of India. 

Lectures were delivered under the auspices of the Persian Language 
and Culture Section of the Council by Shri Habibur Rahman Shastr, 
Shri M. Ajmal Khan, and Shri Iqbal Ali Shah who delivered a series 
of 5 lectures on Indo-Afghan, Indo-Arab, Indo-Iran, Indo-Turkish and 
Indo-American cultural relations. 

A grant has been made to Shri Charian Thomas of the Banaras 
Hindu University in connection with his visit to China. 

The Students Service Unit of the Council organized two Summer 
Camps in Kashmir this year. The participants visited all the other 
interesting places as well nearby. The camps were inaugurated by 
Shri A.A.A. Fyzee, Vice-Chancellor, Jammu and Kashmir University 
and by Yuvaraj Karan Singh, Sadar-i-Riyasat, Jammu and Kashmir, 
respectively. Among the distinguished persons who visited the camps 
were Shri V. K. Krishna Menon, Union Defence Minister ; Bakhshi 
Ghulam Mohammad, Prime Minister of Kashmir ; Shri K. G. Saiyidain, 
Education Secretary to the Government of India and a Vice-President 
of the Council ; Mr. Raikov, Cultural Counsellor, Embassy of U.S.S.R. 
in India; Dr. D. Ram, Vice-Chancellor, Bihar University ; and 
Dr. A.M.D. Rozario, Joint Educational Adviser to the Union Ministry 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. The camps were attended 
by 108 men and 26 women students belonging to many countries of the 
world, who are studying now in India, and proved a great success. 

The Student Service Unit held Orientation Courses in Bombay 
and Delhi for the newly arrived overseas students. Eminent scholars 
were invited to give talks on Indian History, Geography, Economics, 
Philosophy etc to acquaint the new-comers with the Indian way 
of life so that they might adjust themselves better to their new 
environments. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHANDOGYABRAHMANA, WITH THE COMMENTARIES OF GUNAVISNU 
AND SAYANA, ed. by Durgamohan Bhattacharyya, price Rs. 15 ; 


STUDIES IN THE UPAPURANAS, VOL. I, by R. C. Hazra, price Rs, 25 ; 


JNANALAKSANAVICARARAHASYAM OF SRi HARIRAMA TARKAVAGISA, 
WITH THE COMMENTARY OF VIMARSINi, by Anantakumar Bhatta- 
charyya, ed. by Gopikamohan Bhattacharyya, price Rs. 9. 


These three works are pub. 1958 in the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Research Series, under the General Editorship of Dr. Gaurinath Sastri. 

The first book isan important work of the Samaveda in two 
prapathakas, a source book of Vedic mantras extensively drawn upon 
by the Grhyasitras of that Veda. Earlier scholars had left this 
important text unedited owing to their not possessing enough critical 
material for the purpose. The present editor, Prof. Durgamohan 
Bhattacharyya, has now accomplished that task and has placed before 
scholars not only Sayana’s Commentary on the text in its entirety 
(known so far only in part through Hans Jérgensen’s work) but 
also the little known Commentary by Gunavisnu who preceded 
Sayana probably by at least two centuries, on the basis of a critical 
study of several manuscripts, supplemented by a number of useful 
indices. We hope the traditional interpretation of Vedic mantras as 
handed down by two eminent medieval authorities and now published 
here for the first time, will prove highly valuable to students of . 
Vedic language and rituals. 

The second book is on the Upapuranas which constitute a 
literature, rich in number and contents, some of which are much 
earlier in date than the so-called Mahapuranas, and which are of 
great importance for the study of the literary, historical, geographical, 
social, cultural and religious conditions prevailing in India for some 
centuries immediately before, during and after the age of the Guptas. 
Dr. R. C. Hazra deals here with the Saura and the major and 
minor Vaisnava Upapuranas, analysing their contents, fixing their 
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dates and noting the references to and quotations from them 
contained in the Smrti commentaries, Nibandhas etc. Some of the 
texts dealt with yield valuable material for the reconstruction 
particularly of the social and religious history of Eastern India, 
specially of Bengal and Assam. The author gives a good deal of 
information also on the contents, date and provenance of the lost 
Upapuranas, on the basis of references to and quotations from 
them contained in the Nibandhas and other works. These studies 
will be continued in four subsequent volumes, and together they 
will form a supplement to the author’s previous work entitled 
“Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs” 
which was concerned with the Mahapuranas only. We shall look 
forward to the completion of these studies which, following 
Dr. P. V. Kane’s monumental studies on the Dharmasastras, will 
throw much welcome light on the social evolution of Hindu India. 

The third book is a short treatise on Navya-Nyaya Logic, 
edited on the basis of some mss. recently discovered in the collection 
of the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library. The author Harirama 
belonged probably to the 16th-17th centuries and was an acute 
logician, the teacher of the famous Gadadhara Bhattacarya. A 
modern commentary in Sanskrit entited Vimarsini by Pandit 
Anantakumar Bhattacharyya is added to the text in this edition. 


LIFE IN INDIA AS DEPICTED IN THE JAIN CANONS, by Dr. Jagdish 
Chandra Jain, pub, by New Book Co. Ltd., Bombay, price Rs. 35. 

This book is a learned study of material available in the canonical 
literature and commentaries theron, of the Svetambara Jains. The 
subject is of great importance in reconstructing a picture of the past 
social life of India, which reflects the true history of India to a far 
greater degree than is done by political or other phases of life. The 
book devotes lengthy chapters to such important topics as Administra- 
tive Organisation, Economic Aspects, Social Conditions, Geographical 
Material, and some Important kings and Dynasties. There is no doubt 
that students of Ancient India will find the book very informative and 
useful, specially because a very important source of knowledge on 
Ancient: India, viz. the literature of the Jains, has hitherto been very 


inadequately utilized by historians. 
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THE EARLY RULERS OF KHAJURAHO, by Dr. Sisir Kumar Mitra, 
pub. 1958 by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta—12, price Rs. 15. 

This is a history of the Candellas of Bundelkhand, and a result of 
an intensive study of all critical materials, including archaeological and 
literary sources. 

The Candellas became a great imperial power during the 9th-12th 
centuries and the author has dealt fully with their political history. 
It must be said to the credit of the writer that he has tackled the 
problems with reason and judgment. The presentation of facts has all 
along been done very logically, 

The author has dealt in the last four chapters with matters of 
administration, social and economic conditions, religion of the princes 
and the people, and art and architecture of the period. The way 
in which he has culled his materials, mostly from epigraphic records and 
architectural monuments, bespeaks his industry and studious research. 
The materials have been arranged creditably. From the chapter on 
‘Art and Architecture” we have a very good idea of the artistic 
resurgence during the period. Some illustrations of temples and other 
sculptural and architectural remains attached to the book will help 
students to grasp the technique of the art of the region during this 
period. The appendices are important and valuable, giving a list of 
inscriptions of the Candella times. The printing and get up of the 


book are praiseworthy. 
Radhagovinda Basak 


TWENTY YEARS OF THE VISVA-BHARATI CHEENA-BHAVANA, 1937-57, 
by Tan Yun-Shan, pub. 1957 by the Sino-Indian Cultural Society of 
India, Santiniketan, price Rs. 6.. 

The author is the Director of this Institute founded by 
Rabindranath Tagore to promote closer cultural contacts between 
India and China, the history whereof goes back to more than two 
thousand years. The Institute has established a record of good work 
done by its teachers and students, as regards research studies, 
publications etc and the scope of its activities are on the increase. 
We congratulate Prof. Tan Yun-Shan and his co-workers for their 
devoted labours to revive India’s ancient bonds of culture with China 
and wish them all success for the future. 
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THOREAU, TOLSTOY AND GANDHIJI, by Pyarelal, pub. 1958, Distri- 
butors Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Calcutta and New Delhi, 
Price 75 nP. 

In this booklet, the author, Shri Pyarelal who worked with Gandhi 
for eighteen years, has brought out the striking similarities in the 
basic thinking and outlook of Henry David Thoreau who first 
formulated the philosophy of civil disobedience and set out to practise it 
for combating social wrongs, and of Tolstoy and Gandhi. While Gandhi 
elaborated Thoreau’s technique into his programme of non-violent 
non-co-operation, Tolstoy was preaching the same principles through 
his writing. This short study will help the students of Gandhism to 
understand some of the background features of Gandhian philosophy. 


NATYA NRTTA AND NRTYA: THEIR MEANING AND RELATION, 
by K. M. Varma, pub. 1957 by Orient Longmans, Calcutta, price 
Rs. 3. 

The author of this brochure has placed before the reader most 
of the available material, collected very laboriously, and this will serve 
the purpose of a primer to be profitably used by beginners in the 
subject. Some of the chapters are suggestive and thought-producing, 
although one may have differences with the author in respect of 
many of his views, interpretations and conclusions. The application 
of critical methods too, one would desire, were more rigid. The 


printing is good. 
M. Ghosh 


LIFE’S HIGHEST BLESSINGS, THE HIGHROAD OF SUCCESS AND 
HAPPINESS, price Rs. 10 ; 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF WELL-BEING, price Re. | ; 

BUDDHISM AND THE WORLD TODAY, price Re. 1; 

THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF INDIA, price Rs. 2. 


These four books are by Dr. R. L. Soni, pub. by the World 
Institute of Buddhist Culture, Mandalay (Burma). The first book is a 
translation with the text of and a commentary on the Mahamangala- 
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Sutta of the Buddhist Pali scriptures, together with discussions in 
the context of modern conditions. Another chapter of the book 
deals with the Buddhist enumeration of the 32 Highest Blessings 
in Life, also reproduced in English verses in the second pamphlet 
under review. The other two are short pamphlets. We hope 
students of Buddhism will find the publications interesting. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Buddhism and the Race Question, by G. P. Malalasekera and K. N. 
Jayatilleke, pub. 1958 by Unesco, Paris, price $ 0.50. 


A Buddhist Scholars Society Publication, No. 2, pub. 1958 by the 
Buddhist Scholars Society, Burma. 


My Own Writings, by K. N. Relvani, pub. by self, Jaipur. 


Pririted by Kalidas Munshi, at the Pooran Press, 21 Balaram Ghosh Strect, Calcutta 4. 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR 


CULTURAL RELATIONS 


President 


Pror. Humayun KaBirR 


The objects of the Council, as laid down in its 
Constitution, are to establish, revive and strengthen cultural 
relations between India and other countries by means of : 


(i) Promoting a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their language, literature and art ; 
(ii) Establishing close contacts between the Universities 
and cultural institutions ; 
(iti) Adopting all other measures to promote cultural 
relations. 


The Council has different Sections representing 
different regions to facilitate work. It has begun with two 
sections which are concerned with the countries of (7) Western 
Asia, Egypt and Turkey, and (27) South-East and East Asia. 


Sub-sections in respect of each country may also be 
established. 


The Council consists of members representing each 
Indian University, each of the countries constituting the 
regional Sections, all important cultural organisations and 
educational institutions in India, etc. 


The Universities, cultural organisations and educational 
institutions may set up Local Councils in various parts of 
India by enlisting local members to promote the objects of 
the Council. 
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